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‘‘No Better Food.” 
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PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocoa 


‘+1 have never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well.” 


SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON CE. W.0.. 
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Sold Everywhere 
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WANTED TO HUNT, TOO. 

A surciar Who had entered a poor minister’s 
house at midnight was disturbed by the awakening 
of the occupant of the room he was in. Drawing 
his revolver he said : 

“If you stir, you are a dead man. I’m hunting 


for money.”’ 

“Let me get up and strike a light,” said the 
minister, “and I’ hunt with you.’ ‘ 

Tas Heavy Tracepran: “And right in the 
middle of my soliloquy I was struck by an idea.” 

The Low Comedian: “Only an ideaf”’ 


Batis: “ Bertie has been going out with me these 
three a Now, don’t you think it is time he 


° : “I can’t say. He went out with my 
cousin six months before he proposed.”’ 


EASILY MANAGED. 
Jupams: “I learn through your agent that you 
have bought the properties on either side of your 
a got them dirt cheap. How did you 


tionist = daughter plays the piano, George plays 
papel g Marg ete iss plays & beanie, 
Charley rattles the bones, and little Johnny has a 
drum.’ 


Asx: “Is Trailer much of a détective?”’ 
Tellum: “Is he not! He once discovered the 
plot of a comic opera.’’ 


a re can’t do anything without money, my 
tT 

se es, you can.” 

upd fike ag ta what?’ 

“Get in debt.” 


A GOOSE HIMSELF. 

Aw Irishman taking home a goose for his Sunday 
dinner, went into an inn for slight refreshment. 
Laying down the goose, he was proceeding to satisfy 
his thirst when a seedy-looking individual, seizing 
the goose, made off. Pat at once started after him, 
and ere running far, had his man by the neck. 

“What did yez take the bird forP’’ queried the 

rate Irishman. 
‘ r Sure,” said the secdy-looking man, “I took it 


” 
“ Did 


2?’ returned Pat. “ Begorra, ye’d make 
a bad jvage at a bird show.” 


Ammrnican (proudly): “I understand that all 
your sons are to American girls.” 

Lord Toplofty: “All but one, the eldest. He, 
being heir to the estate, can afford to marry an 
English girl.” 


' « Jnexry,” said the teacher, after reading the 
ungster’s “note from his father” esowrins 
Jimmy's absence from school the day before, “i 
seems to me your father’s writing is very much like 
« Yes,” replied Jimmy, unabashed ; “father ain't 
had no education, and I’m learnin’ him.” 


A PLEASANT REBUFF. 

“J wever was rebuffed in so pleasant a way as on 
my last journey,” said Joblots, the commercial 
traveller, lately. “I was just about to enter an 
office when I saw a staircase with a sign, ‘This way 
for commercial travellers.’ F 

“T su the stairs led to the counting-house, 
so I went up and found myself in a long hall, with 
walls on which were painted boards directing the 


way. 
ad I passed through the hall, and came to a stair- 
case leading down as another board pointed. I 
+ descended, and, opening the door at the lower step, 
found I was—in the street again.” 
. AN rights reserved.) 


IF I WERE KING. 


By Little Willie. 
I wish that I could be a king—I tell you then 
there’d be 
A lot ol things made Gifisoent that don’t som slat 
me. 
rd make 8a 5 Cor ey ten o'clock at 


tal eee tari sta 
And in our ve & 
Alles with sh, 


Where I could go and hook them out whenever I 
would are 


i elit ik eel be 6 Engen toe ES fe 

3 

Aunt Liza’s teeth don’t seem to fit—T’d get her some 
that’s news 

I'd make it 80 a boy could go wherever he would 

Aad not get whipped because he tore his trousers 
fone cig 

Baty ott Gin toatl all the Milagy FS 9: wont 

Bovs always eat their cake before the other things 
were “ate.” 


En. 3 


Sue: “Do you believe in love at first sight?” 
He: “Ah, yes, my dear young are or after 
a second look we would not love at all.’’ 


Her Morner: “You will assume a grave re- 
sponsibility when you marry m daughter. Re- 
member she was brought up in the lap of luxury.” 
Her Adorer: “Oh, she’s pretty well used to my 
lap now.” ; 

VERY ABSENT-MINDED. 

A notortovsty absent-minded lawyer rushed into 
a shop on a rainy day and bought and id for an 
umbrella. Observant of the weather, the salesman 
did not wrap the purchase up, and the lawyer 
carried the umbrella as far as the door. There, 
placing his new purchase against the wall, he 
stopped to note something in a memorandum-book. 
Having finished this he started out, forgetting what 
he had bought. 

Soon after, he rushed into another door of the 
same shop, and requested to be supplied with an 
umbrella. 

“T thought I had one with me when I left home,” 
he said apology “but I must have for- 
gotten to take it.” 

A second salesman sold him another unbrella, 
which he carried away. As he was about to leave 
the shop, the first man stopped him. 

“You left your umbrella, sir,” he said, holding up 
the original purchase. 

“ Dear me, 01 did!’’ cried the unfortunate law- 

er, “and I sup I’ve got someone else’s!”’ 

reupon he pushed the second purchase into the 

hand of the surprised shopman, seized the first he 
had bought, and dashed into the storm again. 


“Waar do you think is the most extraordinary 
invention of the age?” 

“The phonograph,” answered Mr. Meckton, 
promptly. “The way that machine stands and 
talks back to Henrietts positively takes my 
breath away.” 


Krtcaex Mar (at crockery shop): ‘“ What! only 
a half-crown tip? During the past year I have 
broken three soup tureens, twenty-six cups, thirty- 
five saucers, five meat dishes, and fifty-six plates.’ 

Shopman: “Well, then, here’s another florin; 
and don’t forget me, you know.” 


SATISFIED HIM. 
Sue: “Stop! You sha’n’t kiss me to-night—at 
arpa rete be ot mare East an explanation. I 
ea lay tha i 
diferent a Me you ha n engaged to sixtcen 
. & 
Ph ae ; poll was before I had seen your angel 
. 
oon So it was, to be sure. ,I never thought of 


Sus: “I value this watch you 
than any watch I’ve ever had” auenineaat 
He: “ Ah, there’s no time like the present.” 


“Tuerg is but one kind of rock that grows,” 
bag the professor. “Can any of you mention 
i 
coe” sir,” replied the Irish boy ;* “the sham- 


COOL REQUEST. 
Scenz: Draper’s shop in the Midlands. 
Old oy; Hi Proprietor: “Do you pay carriage 


on parcels bought at your shop?” 
roprietor: “Oh, yes, ma’am, we carriage 
on all parcels over fifteen shillings. Wil you allow 


us to send this one for you?” 

Old Lady: “No, I won't trouble you this time; 
but I will take the sixpence that it would cost you 
for carriage, please.” 


,Anrnur: “I can read your thoughts, Miss 
Na, ON 1 

iss Nancy (coyly): “Then what k 
sit so far aeayt m a ae aoe aoe 


Youne Mistress: “See that the eggs are laid in 


‘a cool place, else they won’t keep.” 


Bridget: “Very good, mum. “rn go and tell 
the hens, mum.”’ 


F THE BEST COW HE HAD. 

Not many years ago a lad was employed to look 
after cows on a dairy farm. One day the master 
told him to give the best cow two feeds of turnips 
on Sunday morning. 

The lad did as usual, and when he had finished 
feeding the cows he emptied two feeds of turnips in 
ict of the pump. hen his master came up he 
said: 


“Now, John, what have you been after this morn- 
ee What do you mean by these lying here? ” 
ohn quietly replied : 
‘ “ baal pr pi you -_ = to give the best cow 
wo turnips, so I did. I thought that 
the best cow you had.” = i 


Wr: 
sister.’’ 

Featherstone: “How do you know?” 

Willie: “He said after all it was better than 
nothing.” . ; 


“ Papa is going to let you marry 


“Waar’s his profession?” said the man with 
a wide range of taste. 

“Yeu but what kind? Does 

‘Yes, but what kin he d 
pictures, or walk the tight rope?” ee 


COLONEL AND KERNEL. 

A sHort time back Colonel Carr’s gardener was 
going through the woods belonging to his master 
when he saw a man gathering nuts. As the Colonel 
had given strict orders that this was not to be per- 
mitted the gardener accosted the man. 

“ I’ve orders to keep all thess nuts for the Colonel 
this all foie ‘ 

“That's all right,” said the man, “I’m a-getti 
‘em for the keene!” , — 

A week later the gardener came across the same 
man again. 

“Look here,’ he said angrily. “You're not 
getting those nuts for the Colonel at all.’’ 

“T tell yer I was,” was the emphatic reply. “Do 
you think I was gctting ’em for the shells?” 


—————$— nm —_— ee 


In “The Heart of Thinge” in the November PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, Miss Olive Christian Malvery tello of her 


adventures among London's outcasts. 
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How the World’s 
Secret War Weapons 
and Royal 
Jewels are Guarded, 
Britain has Some 

Explosive Mines Under the Thames. 


And the Germans Protect Themselves with a Land 
Ironclad. 


event of war no alien army could approach 
Pie sock without imperilling its navy by eoowente” 
ing the Brennan torpedo—the most formidable 
engine for harbour attack and defence that exists in 
the world. . 
ull possesses a mono of this war weapon, 
Rig Ppt os of its eons i are 60 pe 
arded by him that only the highest officials at the 
dmiralty have inspected its interior from nose to 
tail, though a large number of Navy men know how 
fire it. : 
The Brennan dirigible torpedo is operated from 
shore, or from a point out at sea whence ite move- 
ments can be directed and controlled. During its 
evolutions it remains hidden below the surface, its 
position being indicated by o small flag-staff cutting 
its wa the waves. Its speed is far greater 
than that of the fastest torpedo boat or cruiser, and 
a hostile ship aa within its range possesses no 
escape whatever. 
Co best under-water explosive mines are those be- 
Jonging to John Bull; and the secrets of their where- 
abouts and manipulation are rigidly kept close. 
MINES IN THE THAMES. - 
very long ago a certain weekly paper sta 
ene Britain's exp paire mines were under the charge 
of ordinary Government labourers earning 35s. a 
week! To anyone who knows anything at all about 
fighting Britain, this is an absolute absurdity. 

Strange stories were also told by the periodical 
under notice of attempts made by foreign spies to 

netrate the privacy of these mysterious mines. A’ 

erman was alicasd to have contrived to locate the 
entrance to one of the mines at the mouth of the 
Thames with the help of a member of the Bill Sikes 
fraternity—a story which strongly savours of the 
ridiculous. . 

It is a fact that there are numerous mines in the 
Thames, one of them being in the vicinity of Black- 
ee? supposed that an innocent-looking cellar at 
the basement of a tradesman’s shop is the entrance to 
this particular mine, but the tradesman is not aware 
of this, nor does he know who rents his cellar, or the 
true nature of the operations carried on therein. 

HOW THE MINES ARE PROTECTED. P 

he further end of the cellar is a door, so ad- 

minsbly made that it looks like a portion of the brick 

wall, and it opens upon a circuitous passage which 

leads to a secret chamber from where the mine is 

controlled. Tho chamber is about eight feet square 
with white stone walls. : 

Let into a crevice of the floor is a tiny lever, and a 

ressure upon this ns a door on the north wall, 
Fisclosing a cupboard containing two bone buttons 
and printed particulars relating to the location and 
character of the mine. 

The door of the cupboard so closely resembles the 
wall of the chamber that no one but those in the 
secret could detect its presence. The buttons are 
connected by means of electric wires with the mine, 
which is equipped with explosives of the miost potent 
kind 


“The chambers are double locked, and every lock and 
key is specially made for the Government, and is un- 
like any other constructed. Only one or two of the 
highest officials at the Admiralty are allowed the use 
of the keys, and they are solemnly sworn not to 
divulge their use to a sccond party. 

SHIP THAT DESTROYS MINES. 


Standing in one of the American naval docks is a 
vessel called the Vesurius. It was secretly con- 
structed some years ago to clear any harbour mines 
in a few hours, and only a dozen chiefs of the Ameri- 
can Navy are aware of the contents of the hold, which 
is secured by means of a double-locked steel hatch. 
Within 6 hold is machinery which works an 
appliance similar to mud-dredger, clawing the 
mines and their shore ceemecting gear out of position 
ing them useless. . 
“Tt poag in tested times out of number with un- 
ualified success, and it is believed that rape g yet 
Tnigned in the shape of a submarine mine could pos- 
it. ; 
ay The event of the Vesuvius being unable to 
roach # mine and use its dredges, special dyna- 
mite cartridges have been designed which, upon being 
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discharged from the bows, explode at any required 


distance, and cause the explosion of the mine at the 
same time. . 

Another of Uncle Sam’s secret war weapons is an 
ironclad specially designed for ramming. The Ram, 
as the vessel is called, is practically a mass of steel, 
with hardly any accommodation beyond that set 
aside for her engines and crew. The solid steel ram 
at her bows could stove in the sides of the largest and 
most powerful man-of-war built. 

Germany has recently built an extraordinary war 
engine. It is a kind of laed ironclad, being a movablo 
fort on wheels, It is built of impenctrable thick stcel 
with long spikes sticking out like a porcupine. 

rom scores of openings in the walls the noes of 
big guns peep out. These guns are secret man-killers, 
and are calculated to beat the record in the quick 
discharge of bullets. They can fire no fewer than 
30,000 in a single minute. 

The world’s Royal jewels are as much looked after 
as its sccret war weapons, and stringent measures are 
adopted for their protection in times of both peacu 
and war. 

Take the priceless gems belonging to Nicholas II. and 
his family. Before the war broke out between Russia 
and Japan the majority of the jewels wero lying 
about in their satin-lined cases in boudoirs and dress- 
ing-rooms, now they are stored in a monster strong 
on many feet below the Royal Palace at St. Peters- 

urg. 

GUARDING THE SHAH'S PRECIOUS STONES. 


Not only has the strong-room burglar and dynamite- 
roof doors, but it is guarded day and night by a 
ly of army officers, 100 strong, who, with loaded 
revolvers and drawn swords, are ready at any moment 
to repel an attack upon the treasure house. 

The Shah of Persia owns more precious stones than 
any other monarch or commander in the world. He 
keéps £2,000,000 worth in a glass jar in his bedroom, 
but the remainder of his jewels, to the value of many 
millions, are locked in a huge safe at his palace at 
Teheran, and a body of fifty men find employment in 
guarding it. 

Standing on the banks of the River Tiber is a 
curious looking fort. Within it is a staircase which 
leads to an underground strong-room, bounded on 
two sides by the river, where the jewols of Italy’s 
King are hidden. 

In the event of war the fort can be removed, and 
the approaches to the secret vault entirely hidden. 
Only the King himsclf and two or three of his Court 
know precisely where the strong-room is situated. 

JEWELS HIDDEN UNDER THE DANUBE. 


The Bulgarian jewels are hidden in a castle which 
stands on the banks of the Danube. It is guarded by 
a small army of soldiers, but not even the officers 
know where the jewels, to the value of a million 
pounds, are hidden. 

King Edward and Queen Alexandra do not wear 
real gems very often. For safety’s sake they wear 
paste jewels which are exact copies of the valuable 
originals. The real stones repose somewhere in the 
recesses of Windsor Castle, and are carefully guarded 
by the finest detcctives of the day, who reside in tho 
Castle as ordinary officials. 

The Crown jewels in the Tower of London are 
similarly protected, but in the event of a hostile 
army and navy attacking our shores, they would pos- 
ait be taken to Windsor Castle and hidden in the 
underground strong-rooms there. 

There is an old law still in force which states that 
those persons through whose carelessness any of the 
Crown jewels might be stolen shall be put to death. 
This law, which would not be carried out nowada 
was made to prevent treason on the part of 
guardians. 


? 

en 
waren “T’d hate to be as hard up as Broke seems 
Biss Wallace: “ What leads you to think he is hard 
“Why, he’s been to me ten times this week to get 


that five shillings I borrowed from him six mon 
ago.” 


NEW SERIAL ROMANCE. . . 


Propasty most readers have heard of the remarkable 
serial story which is now drawing to a conclusion in 
SsutH's WEEKLY, entitled “The Clatter of the Clogs.” 
It has created an enormous amount of interest by 
reason of the dramatic manner in which it portrays 
life in the Midlands and North. 

This story is being followed By another one of equal 
interest from the pen of Blanche Eardley, the Page 
writer whose “Tinsel Triumphs’’ every reader o 
P.W. will remember. 

The title of her new story is “ Fortune’s Whceel,’’ 
and the first instalment appears in Suirn’s Waexty, 
published on Tuesday, October 25th. On no account 
should this first instalment be missed, for it is a fas- 
cinating story in itself, even if you do not read 
further. 

Surta’s WeEKLy costs a 
thirty-two pa 
ing matter. 


penny, and consists of 
of most interesting and popular read- 
rder a copy to-day. 
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TRADESMEN WHO LIKE LOVERS. 


Shops Made Successful by Sweethearts. 


Mary tradesmen rely on the support of engaged 
couples for a large portion of their business. With- 
out the help of lovers many shopkeepers would have to 
close their shops. P 

A seaside florist recently made the confession that 
his now flourishing business has prospered chiefly be- 
cause he has for some years past cultivated the 
pomonsge of sweethearts. His success was initiated 

y a methodical and ingenious plan. . 

Finding, soon after starting, that his gencral busi- 
ness in wreaths, bouquets, and so forth, was rather 
meagre, he decided to try to develop a quick counter 
trade in “ buttonholes ’’ for gentlemen, and flowers for 
ladies’ personal adornment. : 

In addition to dressing his windows tastefully with 
goods of this kind, he made a point of giving away 
some very fine specimens to friends. He was es ially 
generous with these gifts on the occasion of a ball or 
other social gathering where the flowers were sure to 
be noticed, admired, and talked about. 

In this way his fame was spread abroad. Young 
men who received his gifts, by way of a little recom- 
pense, bought flowers for their sweethearts. Girls 
who were favoured with flowers by the florist’s wife, 
bought “ buttonholes’’ for their beaux. 

By these means a good connection was established, 
until soon the busine-s became independent of such 
adventitious aids. Between 300 and 400 “button- 
holes’? are often sold over the counter now in one day, 
and ninety per cent. of the customers are swecthearts. 

A restaurant keeper not a hundred miles from Bir- 
mingham says that he depends largely on “ spooncy 
couples,’’ as he calls them, for his livelihood. They 
assist him considerably in two quite different depart- 
ments of his business. 

The chocolate bill from the wholesaler, which he has 
td meet, runs to about £15 every month. Out of this 
= calculates at least three-fourths are paid by sweet- 

earts. 

In the refreshment branch, too, he craftily caters 
for cooing clients. Tables and screens, indoors, and 
al fresco arbours for purely summer use, are artfully 
contrived to give the semi-privacy which lovers like 
when taking a meal together. As a direct result the 
restaurant has become a favourite one among sweet- 
peatting pairs, and the proprietor prospers accord- 
ingly. 

The jeweller is another tradesman who keeps a loving 
eye on courting couples. 

Young men are often adroitly solicited to place their 
order for the engagement ring. Sometimes a direct 
attack is made. More often a flanking movement is 
favoured. 

The following is a not uncommon dodge resorted to 
by the more pushing grade of jeweller: 

The proprietor, perhaps, docs no soliciting himself, 
but he has an assistant who is an adept in indirect 
touting. This individual visits dances, parties, 
soirées, churches, chapels, and bazaars. He knows all 
the local social gossip, including all the love affairs of 
the neighbourhood and what engagements are likely to 
be contracted. 

When he hears of an acquaintance who is getting 
very sweet on any particular girl, he follows the love- 
sick gentleman up. He chats with him when oppor- 
tunity offers—perhaps he plays a game of billiards with 
him at the club, taking care that the little finger of 
the hand which supports his cue is adorned with a 
lady’s sparkling engagement ring. 

In any case the subject of rings is incidentally 
broached, and a sample is casually shown. The sample 
is generally one which the wily assistant has been com- 
missioned to get “for a friend.’’ If the present gentle- 
man would like one procured at the same greatly re- 
duced rate (practical ly cost price), “no doubt it could 
be managed.” 

Favours—as they call them—of this kind are often 
conferred by assistants on the general public who, of 
course, really pay the ordinary retail price, the same 
as they would do in a shop. The assistant reaps his 
benefit in the form of a good premium on each sale 
paid willingly enough by his astute employer. 

In many trades it is often necessary for shopkeepers 
to buy a class of goods quite distinct from their ordi- 
nary requirements, in order for them to be able to 
mect the needs of lovers. 

This is especially noticeable at Christmas time. Such 
a present-giving period, and ever-recurring birthdays 
as well, enable many tradesmen to purchase goods 
which otherwise they would be afraid to touch. 

For instance, a tobacconist whose ordinary trade 
consists chiefly of cheap tobaccos, twopenny cigars, in- 
ferior cigarettes, and sixpenny or shilling briars, can 
sometimes sell a half-guinea meerschaum, or a gninca 
cigarette-case. 

is men customers do not buy these luxurics, or 
but very seldom. He does not stock many, but what 
high-class articles he does sell are bought mostly by 
girls to give to their lovers. 

It is the same in the men’s outfitting business. The 
hosier who does a pushing. medium class trade could 
not afford to stock half-crown neckties, or half-guinea 
silk mufflers were it not for the fact that he is able to 
dispose of them to the girls who buy them for presents, 


“A Topsy-Turvy Railway’—an account of yt the queerest railway in the world, appears in the 
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Questions Worth Amswering.|,..c- = CARS ON SUNDAY. 


How Railway Companies Check the Numbers of 
Christianit applied for, and received from Pope 
t 


thelr Rolling Stock, 
Sylvester II. title of “Apostolic King,” was 
—— as Stephen I., and afterwards known as 8t. 

“the title was renewed by Clement XIII. in 1758, in 
favour of the Austro-Hungarian house, and 
abolished in 1848, was re-assumed es “ Apostolic 
Majesty’ in 1851, and restricted in 1868, to the 
Austrian Emperor in his character as King of Hun- 
gary. The privilege of being preceded by a cross- 

rer was granted with the original title. 


Why does Water Expand both at Freezing and 
i at Boiling Point ? 


A strange fact in connection with water is that 
its point of greatest density is not the ing point, 
as with all other liquids, but between the two ex- 
tremes of its existence as a liquid, at 89.2 degrees 
Fahrenheit. From this point water necessarily ex- 
pands with either decrease or increase of tempera- 


ture. 

At the boiling point the conversion of the liquid 
into gas steam is naturally accompanied by an 
enormous expansion, its volume soronsioy 1,700 
times. But the behaviour of water at the freezin 
post is as remarkable, owing to the peculiar crystal- 
ine formation of ice. The process of ansion is 
uniform from 39.2° downwards to”382°. m that 
point is reached tBe temperature remains stationary 
during the loss of latent heat, but the nsion con- 
tinues until, when ice becomes visible, it is seen to be 
bulkier than the water from which it was formed. 


Whence Comes the Phrase “A Kettle of 
Fieh” ? 

The phrase, “a kettle of fish,” meaning an awk- 
ward entanglement, most probably has no connection 
with our word kettle, a vessel in which water is 
boiled. It has been with much reason derived from 
the word “kiddle,” French “quidel,” a stake fence 
set in a stream for catching fish. Inspector Walpole 
reminds us that this kidellus net, or kiddle, was men- 
tioned in Magna Charta, and in other early statutes. 


What was the Origin of Brandy ? 

Brandy, which was first distilled in France in 
1948, was originally used only as a medicine, and 
from its strengthening and reviving powers, physi- 
cians named it eau de vie, water of life. 

The most famous brandy is distilled at oF 


Who Offered a Carriage as the Price of an 
Introduction ? 


In December, 1812, when Napoleon, after his 
disastrous Russian expedition, made his secret and 
hurried journey from Smorgoni to Paris, the follow- 
ing incident occurred: At Gragom the snow lay to 
thick for the Emperor's carriage to proceed, anc 
Count Wonsowicz was iaformed a4 the postmaste: 
that a Pole, M. Wibeski, living near had lately ordered 
3 most convenient travelling carriage, mounted on 
runners, for his newly married daughter. 

At first the Pole refused the most pressing offers 
for its purchase, but when he learnt that the carriage 
was required for the Emperor’s use, he not only 
yielded, but asked as its price that he might be 
presented to the Emperor. Napoleon complied, but 
unwilling to accept the carriage as ift, he gave 
orders that a thousand ducats (£400) should be handed 
to the owner. : 


What Animale Never Die ? 

At the very bottom of the scale of Nature lies a 
vast class of organisms, so simple in form that 
naturalists hesitate whether the vegetable or the 
animal kingdom has the more right to number them 
among its subjects. 

These animals may be said never to die. Their 
constitution is so simple and so easily adaptable that 
they never suffer from disease, and the laws of their 
being forbid them to grow old. Sexless, they propa- 
gate themselves by fission, separating into two or more 
segments, each of which is perfectly alive and inde- 
pendent. 


What ie me Cree of the “Crooked Billet” 


Srocntakine occurs on all our railways at irregular 
intervals, sometimes yearly, but in tho majority of 
cases there are periods of four, or five years 
between. 

The stock is taken on Sunday, and in the summer 
time, for the reasons that fewer trains are running 
on that day of the week, and the summer day is onl 
than that of any other season. When you remember 
the extent of some of the b lines in the Kingdom 

will understand that a fairly long day is needed 
"ree tion for this stocktaking begins a long ti 

reparation for ng a long time 
before the actual date. 

The line is first map out into districts, and 
enumerators are allotted to each district. Private 
firms are notified and requested to have their sidings 
quite free of access, and a host of other details have 
to 


be . 

The plant superintendent is responsible for every- 
thing on wheels, except locomotives, and the number 
of carri and trucks runs into many thousands, 
so it will be seen that his job on stocktaking sendey 
is not a light one. Carri do not cause muc 
trouble, comparatively, ié is in dealing with trucks 
that difficulties chiefly arise. 

At an early hour in the morning the enumerators 
commence to make up their inventory sheets. All 
sidings are visited, eve nook and corner, so to 
speak, is looked into, an the number of trucks noted 
with their distinctive number or marks. 

Locomotives are placed at the service of the 
enumerators to enable them to get from one part of 
their district to some other part without avoidable 

of time. And, when it is all over, the lists are 
forwarded to headquarters for examination and com- 
parison with the books. 

At first glance it scarcely seems likely that trucks 
should disappear. What about the daily returns? 
Do they not show the whereabouts of the rollin 
stock? How is it possible for any vehicle to vanish 
All these questions sound reasonab enough, but there 
are inexplicable occurrences in the regulated 
concerns. 

There is a smash up one day, or trucks catch fire, 
or go to the bottom of a river; in the confusion, an 
incorrect return of the number of trucks totally done 
for, or sent to the repairing shops, or both, is made 
to the plant superintendent. Probably the error is 
not discovered, and this is made more likely by the 
mistake of a painter, who painted the same number 
on two trucks, or actually painted consecutive num- 
bers on the two sides of one truck, a thing which has 
ha ed more than once. 

re are always a certain number of vehicles laid 
up for repairs; many trucks and coaches remain for 
a long time in one of the company’s sidings ; omission 
to make an entry that a truck been left in the 
siding of a private firm; all these circumstances con- 
tribute to the making of mistakes and render a 
generel clearing <p-<7 absolutely necessary every now 
and again. 

Coaches and trucks on the move on stocktaking 
Sunday have to be noted in some s ial manner ; 
they may be taken at the starting point, or at some 
other point; this is left for the superintendent to 


ide. 

Occasionally it is found that one of the trucks has 
been appropriated by a firm, to whose siding it has 
been sent; or perhaps, it.is the employees who have 


to ress diminution. The ‘ 
sign which antiquarians have been unable to dis- 
cover any certain origin. It may have been originally 
ara staff, or a pastoral staff, or a baton cornu, 
the ancient name for a battle-axe. Frequently the 
sign is represented by an untrimmed stick suspended 
above the door, as at Wold Newton, near Bridlington, 
where on one side appear these lines: : 
‘When this comical stick grew in the wood, 
Ser ea rae Saks tate 
5 e 
For if you don't, ‘twill surely waste. 
On the other side: 
When you have viewed the other side, 
Come read this, (09, ee you ride; 
And now to let a aed 
Step in, kind friends, and @ glass. 
This rustic sign was used also in towns—é.g., in 
Holloway Lane, Shoreditch, in 1688. 


Why do the Heart Muscles Never Tire ? 


It is generally supposed that the heart is an organ 
which never takes a rest. But this is not 80; the 
muscles of the heart are not incessantly working. The |t e 
heart contains four chambers, two upper, called the insert notices of 2 stating the bride’s — 
auricles, and two lower, the ventricles. In the beat- | in contemporary periodicals and newspapers, h in 
ing of the heart the auricles first contract, and force | England and and. . 
the blood into the ventricles; they then relax, while most _ every number of the Gentreman’s Maca- 
the ventricles repeat the process. Then follows a | ine at that time contained several of these records, 
pause, during which the heart is perfectly at rest. | of which the following, in 1731, is a specimen: 
: The contraction of the auricles takes one-fifth of the | “Married, the Revd. Roger Waina, of York, 
time between one beat and the nest, the contraction | about twenty-six year of age, to a Lincolnshire lady, 
of the ventricles two-fifths, and the pause two-Bfths ; | upwards of eighty, with whom he is to. have £8,000 in 
so that the heart is really resting two-fifths of its | money, per annum, and a coach and four, dur- 
time, Sleep also aids in relieving the muscles of the — : 
heart, as it considerably diminishes the rapidity of imes the notice merely describes the bride as 
its action. "| a lady with a “ good portion,” or a “genteel fortune.” 

This alternation of rest and activity endows the | One of the latest notices was in Anis’ BrrMincHaM 
hear€ muscles with their capacity for untiring work. |Gazerrs, July 14th, 1800, which recorded the 

marriage of Mr. Canning, Under Secretary of State, 
Why do We ey ee ‘ ‘asst to Miss Scott, “with £100,000 fortune.” 

As age advances t i ws grey by a natura 

income Wee this may be nok hastened by severe What ie the Strength of Bone? 
‘nxiety or other causes, and in many instances prema- Bone is of two kinds, compact and spongy. As the 
‘ure Hanching of the hair is hereditary. the | result of careful experiments, it has been shown that 
shange is taking place hairs may often be found which compact bone is twice as strong as oak, considered 
are white at their bases, but retain their colour at simply as building material. In the shaft of a long 


by its light, cordial, and stomachic lige eg en 
first distilled it is colourless, but when p' in casks 
the spirit takes up the colouring matter of the wood, 
and uires & t sherry tint, which is often 
deepened by burnt sugar and other admixtures. 


Was the Lady’s Portion Ever Included in a 
Marriage Notice ? 


It was a common custom in the teenth cen- 
tury, especially during the reign of e II., to |, 


apprepticne’ it. 

e occasion of the kind was when lynx-eyed in- 
spector espied the pew | of a truck, deprived of its 
wheels and springs and with the paint covered with 
mud or partly effaced, in a steel works; it was being 
used as a receptacle for sand, and, judging from appear- 
ances, had served that purpose for some time. Had 

es 


not the err ager been wideawake, it is 
bake — that the Hs: ages never have been 


OCEAN ‘coporsion niet 


their ends. bone it is in reality much stronger than this, for it 
Brown- ‘ uard a constant wateh on, some of | io arran “oo «> vee ae Wa _ Bmpowered by Special Act of Partioment.) 
the hairs of his own w was turn hollow 9 ; 1 resist wer 
ind found that at times an entire hair susld hana with the least ~. oo mditure of substance. Funds (8ist December, 1903) 2#1,387,985. 


‘n the course of a night. This loss of colour seems The delicate The Goean Corperation issues the 


Neg incl fl peel ige erage 
‘o be due partly to a loss of power to produce pigment, arra on the p le of an enabling 
" rte tl in the hair shafts. ’ bl 


consi ble pressures be resisted. It was foun er” Poli 
ind partly to the presence of air 7 that a cubic inch of this tissue, taken from the lower against Accident and Disease, and it will be found to fully 
Which B ators 1) fe Called “Hie Apostolic | end of the thigh-bone, and wei only fifty-four | Justify Ite title. Send for Prospectus 


ains, was quite uninjured by a it of 448lb. 
The title of “Apostolic Majesty” is borne by the he eure bones which wie in the skull are con- 
Emperor of Austria as King of Hungary. structed to resist great pressure, while they 

. Hungary was ruled by dukes from its conquest by | transmission of shocks to the brain. Arranged in the 
he Magyars to the year 1000, the regal title being | form of a dome, they consist of compact bones, with 
;ssumed first by Vaik, whose education had been in- | a spongy, layer between. These are known as the 
‘rusted by his father » who had married a | “ * of the skull, The outer and inner tables 
“hristian princess, to Adalbert, ont of Prague. On | are immensely strong, while the middle table serves 
succeeding his father, Vaik embraced and established | as a buffer by which the force of blows is distributed. 


Over £4,000,000 paid in Claims. 


Head Office: 96 To 44 MOORCATE STREET, LONDON, E.G, 
B, J. PAULL, General Manager ond Secretary, 


“My Favourite Song and Why,” by twelve popular eingere—see the November LADY'S HOME MAGAZINE OF FIC -10N. 


The Tiger's Stripes Harmonise with the Colours 
of the Jungle. 


And the Plumage of Many Birds is in Keepin: 
with Their Sacreuniings. . 


Have you ever noticed a pereiden crouching in a 
bunch of ‘withered grass, or a hare squatting among the 
heather? Turn your eyes away for a moment, and it 
appears to have suddenly vanished. But it hasn’t. 
Its brown plumage or red fur harmonises so perfectly 
with its native surroundings that it has deceived 


ou. 

4 In this way, with the object of avoiding their 
enemies, or more a meuey their prey, Nature 
has provided all animals, from the lordly tiger of the 
j= le to the most insignificant insect, with their par- 
icular modifications of form and colouring. 

To start with the king of the forest. The lion 
makes its home in the sandy desert, where its coat 
of a tawny yellow is hardly distinguishable even in 
broad daylight. Experienced hunters have before 
now failed to detect the majestic brute at less than 
twenty yards’ distance. 

Its first cousin, the tiger, with its coat of vertical 
stripes, has its very counterpart in the dry, dusky, 
jungle grass among which the creature loves to dwell. 

THE POLAR BEAR'S WHITE COAT. 

When confined in a cage, the picturesque markings 
of the leopard’s coat are plainly discernible, but in its 
native jungle the conspicuous dabs resemble nothing 
= than spots of sunshine glancing through the 

aves. 

In its home of ice and snow the white fur of the 
Polar bear is lost in the background which it exactly 
resembles, while its grisly brother, for the same 
reason, is p in the backwoods of North 
America, where it prowls the master, by its sombre and 
variable colouring. 

In the deserts of North Africa, Darwin has 
asserted, the upper pore. of 7 bird, the fur of 
emaller animals, and the skins of all lizards and in- 
sects, are of one uniform sand colour. 

The birds which frequent the depths of the forest 
are invariably green, those of gorgeous plumage 
always being found on trees and shrubs of respective 
hues, while the magnificent colours of the South 
African sunbirds are so perfectly in harmony with the 
scarlet. and purple-black blossoms of the trees in which 
they resort that a dozen of them may be feeding 
among the flowers without being conspicuous or even 
visible. 

PLOVERS ARE THE COLOUR OF PEBBLES. 

Yet even on the birds that frequent our own shores 
are to be found examples of Nature’s protective 
coverings. 

The plumage of the snipe and woodcock is exactly 
like the withered stalks and leaves of ferns, sticks, 
moss, ‘and grasses which form the background of their 
solitary retreats. 

Quite indistinguishable is the plover when it 
crouches down, even in the open, on the dry soil of 
the heath or among the pebbles of the shore; and 
the bittern’s puma is a wonderful copy of withered 


a and dry reeds. 

hen you have bcen og you have no doubt 
wondered how it was that fish of the same kind, caught 
in the same stream, have each had markings of a 
different colour. The colours correspond with those 
of the bed where the fish has made its home. 

Experiments with turbot and plaice, moreover, 
have shown that these fish possess the power of chang- 
ing the colour of their skin when placed among sur- 
roundings of a different hue. 

SNAKES MATCH THEIR SURROUNDINGS. 

The many colours which trout assume invariably 
correspond with their native homes. The goosefish, 
better known as the “angler,” is the exact image of 
a black, moss-covered rock as it lies motionless at the 
bottom in shallow water. 

The resemblance is further heightened by the barbels 
of flesh around the mouth being counterparts of float- 
ing weed. Likewise the queer little sea-horse and the 
pipe-fish are not to be distinguished from the sea- 
weeds they inhabit and so closely mimic. 

Among snakes the same regard to colouring is paid 
by Nature. Accordingly as they make their home 
among the bright hues of the leaves and flowers of the 
forest, or among dead leaves and decaying branches. so 
they have counterparts in the colouring of their skins. 

The small, but beautiful, whip-snake of South 
‘Africa is entirely of a vivid green, while the boom- 
elang, another tree snake of the same country, is 
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covered with green scales on a groundwork of purple. 
In their native homes both are absolutely indistin- 
guishable. : 

So, too, is the bush-rope, whose body is five feet 
long, yet no thicker than a cigarette. As it hangs 
in ity coat of sober grey and brownish drab it might 
well be taken for a twining vine stalk. 

Perfect images of fallen tree trunks and branches 
are the slow-moving giant boas and dcadly vipers, as 
they glide along in the heart of the gloomy forests of 
tropical America. ; 

In the world of insects and small life the story is 
the same. Nature has protected them all with coats 
of safety. The chameleon is a notable instance. 
Green on an orange leaf, this tiny lizard turns brown 
on a withered tree or trunk, grey on sand, and almost 
black in the dark. 

The walking-stick insect is so exactly like a withered 

stick that under this impression people have often 
Bieked it up to be startled by its struggling imme- 
liately to get free. The caddis worm is similarly 
like a piece of stick. 
_ As exact as its name, the leaf insect, to be found 
in the Tropics, further deceives by the tiny veins 
which mark its wings when folded. 

Even still better mimics of leaves are many Asiatic 
butterflies. Their undersides are faithful imitations 
of dead leaves, stalked and veined, but the deception 


is further heightened by their being marked with 


mock holes and fungoid growths. 
BUTTERFLIES THAT DECEIVE. 

Among our own native insects, the red admiral, one 
of the most brilliant of all butterflics, when it settles 
on a bramble and shuts its wings together, is difficult 
even for the practised eye to detect, for the tones of 
its under surfaces match perfectly the varied tints of 
the flowers, leaves, and sprays all round it. 

The grayling is another perfect mimic. A native of 
stony hill-sides, this ge omoures. butterfly so exactly 
matches the grey and lichen-coloured limestone where 
it settles that it is often invisible even at a distance 
of only a few inches. 

So, too, with caterpillars. With its green ground 
and tufts of black. and its multitudinous touches of 
lilac, or, yellow, or pale pink, the caterpillar of the 
emperor moth is a pooner a striking object. 

ut as it feeds among the ling every point of its 
decoration is an aid to its concealment, and it needs 
a keen eye to discover it, though it has nothing to hide 
it but its colouring. 
_ Entomologists have further discovered that by alter- 
ing the colour of the wood to which it was fixed it is 
possible to vary the hue of a chrysalis in its early 
stages from almost black to nearly white. And when 
the chrysalis was suspended on a gilded ground the 
creature was actually seen to have assumed a lustre 
as of gold—a perfect disguise against its enemies, 


———_»3.—_—_____ 
A WOMAN'S WEAPON. 
“What is a woman’s weapon?” 


I grant you, is a tear!” 


Mr. Hopervut: “Miss Wellthy, I adore you. Will 
you not be my wife?” 

Miss Wellthy (haughtily): “The idea of you pro- 

sing to a girl in my station! You should know 

tter.”. 

Mr. Hopeful: “I do know better, but not richer.” 
SS 


YOUR LAST CHANCE 


of having your character told from your handwriting is 
now given you. If you would like to gain this information, 
send a specimen of your handwriting, together with six 
penny stamps and a amped addresced envelope, to RANEE, 
32 Pearson’s Buildings, Ilenrietta Street, London, W.C. In 
return you will receive a reliable delineation of your 
character, from which you can learn much that will be of 
intorest and use to you. 


LIES ABOUT LAWYERS. 


BY AN INDIGNANT SOLICITOR. 


War are we so persistently misrepresented, on the 


Why do people say, ‘Ob, he's & 


otage and in novels 
solicitor,” with such a knowing wink ? 


We are rascals, they pretend to believe—or at least 
unscrupulous and greedy. We are threadbare and clean- 
shaven, and shifty eyes peer out of our crafty faces. 
By-the-way, there are many solicitors who have hair on 
their faces in some shape or other. 

Our numbers are increasing out of all proportion to 
the demand for our services, and our privileges ure being 
filched away from us one y one, 80 it is not surprising 
if some members of the profession go wrong. 

Instead of the good old-fashioned way of transferring 
landed property by deed, proposals are on foot to intro- 
duce some foreign idea of transfer by “registration” 
only. This means, I suppose, making a few entries 
in a sort of ledger—work which any clerk could do. 

Bankruptcy matters have long been practically taken 
out of our hands. Under the recent statutes, accoun- 
tants have now a good deal more to do with these 
matters than solicitors,and what businessthe accountants 
don’t get hold of seems to fall to the lot of auctioneers, 
brokers, shorthand writers, and a host of officials. 

Some of these minor self-styled “ professional” men 
are an everlasting grievance to us. 

What, for instance, is there to prevent any man 
putting up a brass plate and calling bimself “accoun- 
tant,” “estate agent,” “collector,” or what not? 

Absolutely nothing. And these are the men who on 
every hund are encroaching on what we used fondly to 
regard as our privileges. 

‘They give the'r so-called “legal” advice, and prepare 
wills, leases, agreements, and other documents nt about 
half our charges. In short, the greater part of the work 
they undertake is what was formerly done by solicitors: 

In spite of all this, we are held up to contumely na 
ecoundrels. We are made fun of, when hundreds of us 
are glad to work us clerks for brother solicitors at £2 a 
ssh and less. Even those of us who, like myself, can 
afford the dignity of a small office and office-boy, huve 
the utmost difficulty in making ends meet. 

Altogether, I feel I um getting poor return for the 
three-hundred-guinea premium my father paid for me 
to learn my profession, for the £80 and other items paid 
to Government in stamp duties, for the cost of books 
and tutors, and a host of incidentals; and finally for the 
serving of five years’ articles without salary, and the 
passing of three stiff examinations. 

One explanation of the obloquy in which lawyers are 
commonly held must be that the only lawyer the average 
man Fnows anything about is the police-court solicitor, 
who makes probably not a tenth of the income of other 
solicitors whom the average man does not denounce 
because he has never heard of them. 

Some police-court solicitors, it is true, make pretty 

incomes, but the best of them cannot be compared 
with the quiet old family practitioner, whose practice is 
confined almost entirely to property transactions which 


never go into court. 
That is the kind of thing that pays in the law. The 
police-court soliciter gets his guinea beforehand from 
the rogue he is called upon to defend, but the old family 
lawyer says to his clerk : 

““What! the charges come to only £1 138. 4d. for 
making old Mrs. Noakes’ will? Make them a round 
five guineas at once, or she'll think the work can’t have 
been properly done.” 

If only for his own interests, the average solicitor will 
do all he can to keep cases out of court. Unless he is 


-| a specialist, he never feels quite at ease when fighting 


an action. 

Besides, the authorised charges for this class of work 
look quite paltry when contrasted with the richer returns 
from attendance at numerous friendly conferences, the 
drawing of deeds by the pend and the writing of 
innumerable letters at 3s. 6d. each. 

All this, of course, applies only to the family solicitor 
of good practice before mentioned. A former ident 
of the Incorporated Law Society has declared that the 
income of the average solicitor is under £200 a year, 
and I am sure that, so far as the rank and file of us are 
concerned, he was not exceeding the truth. Last year, 
as a matter of fact, I only netted a trifle over £190. 

Yet I work tremendously hard. I assure you I do 
not get 3s. 6d. for every letter I write. 

With the class of client I have, you have to write 
several letters for nothing before you venture to put 
“3. 6d.” in your bill opposite the details of a pur- 
ticularly long epistle. 

I have one client who was a stoker at a factory before 
he made a small fortune as a publican and bookmaker. 
He comes panting up my stairs to tell me he has bought ~ 
such-and.snch a “bit of property,” has been to other 
lawyers for “quotations,” and wants to know what is 
the lowest price I can do the “job” for, and what 
discount I will give. 

Then I attend auction sales night after night, end 
hand round my card to property buyers with my terms 


printed on the back. 


I know it is “unprofessional,” ani that I am liable 


to get into hot water with the Law Society. But whas 
am I todo? I must live somehow. 


_——— ow row 


« ning the Cam n"—an interesting account of how the Americans elect their President—will be found in the 
nae nee November PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 
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Liner as @ Yacht. 
Earl 


Fitzwilliam has purchased 
liner, Harlech Castle, of 8,264 tons, for use as a yacht. 


Record Carrot. 


it is 
polis pheno dt inches long ! 
No More Slicing. 


The sea-serpent has to its winter rest, but 
Snet a Cheahivo man has pulled from his field 


“ Slicing to death ” has been removed from 


code of punishment for 


criminals. A co: 
cannot now be legally cut into more than four 


Well Caught ! 


For a wager, Koyoshi Zavetto, a juggler, 
fork held between his teeth a turnip in from 
Yarmouth’s revolving tower, a distance of about a hun: 


feet. 


-dolls were am the educational req 
Seg Salle ee ane ee Ee tne Pieakwoed. babel 


a 
managers Lave disallowed. . 
Gondoliere’ Law. 


A Venetian gondolier named Luigi Conderrani fell into 
the Grand Canal for the third time in a month the other day. 


As falling into the water is considered a 
Conderrani’s guild has expelled him. 
Premiums on Matrimony. 
vation Army, with a view to 
from rich 


mony, is collecting clothing people, 
sell eommplate and suitable wedding outfits to 
for 16s., and to furnish two rooms at the same 


Parish of Spinsters and Widows. 


S d widows the majority 
an comprise the maj 


inhabitants of Askern, near Doncaster, 
given before the Local Government 


Board 
population has been practically stationary for the las 


years, 


Chinamen Must Remove Pigtails. 


The Chinese Em 


: Society, of San Francisco, has 
jesued an order to all Celestials in America to out off their 


piataile, in order that may more 


being generally obeyed. 
Cure for Extravagance. 


August Kund has been arrested at Buda- 
his wife lacked up foe thves months, Kund said he 
allowed out 


loved wife, but that if she were 


si all his money on hats and clothes, When locked in 
kitchen she was quite happy doing the cooking. 


Emperor’s Note Paper. 


Cn Te tees tes ie one, 
uanti' v . blue 
semiag te taeim tate, Sock sheet 


with the Eagle, surrounded by the 
Order of the Garter, with its motto, «front 
pense.” 


to one over 90 years, to twenty-two over 85 to f 
over 80 years of age, to eighty-four over 75, 


over 70 years. 
Tried by Telephone. 


amd rma recently J ties away, Mer, Charlo ETogher, 
we at 8 away, Mr. 

a lawyer, of Utica, New York, was tried and fined Zid over 
he This novel method of trial resorted to 


_ Switzerland gh goer object-lesson in 
experiment 


inhabitant a stax of 8s. 74d., and that the product 
Beatides of £2500 a year 
men, who will attend the inhabitants gratui 


of £20,000 in 
medical 


A High Wycombe police 


constable watched 
tramps go to the residence of the Mayor, and 
them. the 


How to improve 
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PORTABLE LIBRARY. 


cannot 
divine it.” 
Scholarship Winners. 


books, is provided 
for the removal of the volumes, and the whole system is 
supervised 


by the borough librarian. 
—_——_ojo———_—_—_— 


FAN-SHAPED CLOCK. 
of the most remarkable clocks ever made 
ctared by a Swiss jeweller. The 


: 


establish a sausage 
important fortress near lin. 


vows of Pawned Guete- 

ane nee worth of articles are pawned ix 

Poorly Paid Dipiomatiete. 
Government is unable to find sufficient 


Municipal Poultry Rune. 

ea el ee decided “s recen’ 
meeting to construct munici; poultry runs, to 
chase a number of fowls. - a 
Hungry Jack Tare. 

Sixteen tons of bread, 17,000Ibs. of beef, and ten tons o/ 
vegetables were required to feed the Channel Fleet during 
ite four days’ stay in the Tyne. 


Brisson, » Paris, 
refused to give up some land he rented, his lord pro- 
cceeded wi operations, and built his carts in. 


The, Tele neer s js i 
a called lecryptograph, which tel 
an Pecords in print msssuages over ordinary telephone 
without interf with the telephony, has been 
invented by Signor Mi an Italian electrician. 
Too Bad for Words. 
An indignant letter dictated by a clever old gentleman 


runs thus :—“ Sir, m , being a lady, cannot 
take down what I of you. I, being a gentleman, 


express it; but you, being neither, can readily 


Among the students who have been awarded national 
by the South Kensington ent are a 


scholarships Departm 
tailor, a weaver, a painter, and a book-keeper. The tailor's 


is for chemistry, the weaver’s for biology, and 


the painter's and book-keeper’s for geology. 


Profitable Imprisonment. 
When Levi was placed in Chicago Gaol for 
he nearly £200 during his nine months’ 


im t by and exchange with hi 

priscament commerce, is 
fellow prisoners. When the time came for his release he 
asked to be allowed to serve another nine months. He was 


Big Wedding Feast. 
In honour of the marriage of four of his, sons and 
daughters on the same me . Girard, a landowner of 
La Vendée, 400 of his 


oO 


ce, en 
friends and bours, To feed the large gathering an ox, 
ps cooked, and 


scores of fowls and ducks were 
barrels of wine were provided. 


Official Sausages, 


The Prussian War Department have lost confidence in 
sausage, and have decided to 

of their own at Spandau, a very 
By manufactu the 

iteelf the War Department will be able to see that 


aa 
only the most wholesome meat is used in their manufacture, 


tion to insure the very best 


thus taking another precau' 
possib’e physical condition of the soldiers. 


many other buildings there, stables have Icng been built 
upword in many stosets, wi ome ore mow horses on floors 


; so that there are now in the city thou- 
of horses that may be said to live in fiats. All of 


numerous contributions 
The most impor- 
site of one acre, given by members 
All the stone 


to drop in somewhere and yell “Ya Hoo, Ya Hakk 
Ya Hay’? for a bit. : : 

Soon they began to almost writhe, and tear them- 
selves to pieces. They gave vent to a series of gruff 
barks. It was not long before the whole lot of he 
had worked themselves up into raving mania. Their 
vocal efforts alone must have exhausted their lungs. 

If you or I tried barking and grunting at full power 
for two minutes we should be exhausted, but these 
Dervishes keep it up for nearly two hours. 

You may well ask what is the object of this display. 
Well, it is not, to begin ae @ performance, as 
aoe it is usual to give the doorkeeper something 
no rge is made for admission. It is the actual 
religious belief of the Howling Dervishes that by 
working themselves up to frenzy, they enter a state 
called Jezbad, or attraction to God. 


WHAT GLEVER MEN AND WOMEN 
ARE_ SAYING. 


Bright Paragraphs Written by Bright People. ~ 


THE most fooled man is the one who fools himself.— 
0. T. Yerkes. 

Lovs is only a woman’s device for wasting time.— 
J. M. Barrie. 

To youth physical attraction is, and ever will be, 
the most potent of spells.—T. IP. O'Connor. 

Ten minutes’ talk with a really sensible judge would 
settle most quarrels.—Mr. Justice Grantham. 


P A 5 E: be ed up thus: Up till thirty— 
ao rp. At the end of the Howling various things happen. te Aer Calis. liver, ‘Ard then —tunt iving: = 

I found my way with difficulty through » mase of whe Dercishes —-* gt eg hes’ their mouths glow- | p. Hichens. 
narrow alleys teeming with the usual ( ntinople | nets eeform "oul fox wills Rage Eon! oa ML religion of compromise is our favourite creed. 


ments, perform wonderful feats of muscular strength, 
trample over each other’s prostrate forms, and pro- 
fess to be able to effect marvellous cures. 

I left at sunset. I was just in time, on reaching 
the crowded streets again, to see the street dogs 
ag duty. oh 

sunset every night, legions of men appear in 
the streets, with pad baskets filled with garbage, 
which they empty out. In a few seconds, at every 
street corner, a pack of dogs yelping and snarling, 
furiously attacks the refuse, and before many hours 
have passed, the entire lot has been carefully digested. 

. DOGS AND THEIR CUSTOMS. 

The dogs are the most marvellous animal community 
in the world. Each square of streets has so many 
dogs attached permanently to it. On no account do 
these dogs ever = beyond their own quarter. 
If they do, there is trouble. 

A dog advances, and shows some curiosity as to 
what it is like at the other side of the boundary 
street. He gingerly crosses. At first, a dog from the 
next quarter advances, and barks a protest. This 
is a sort of diplomatic warning. 

The next formality is for the defending dog to place 
@ paw on the intruder, by way of final warning. If, 
then, he does not take himself off, he is forcibly 
ejected, with very unpleasant consequences. A bark- 
ing is heard all round. All the dogs of the quarter 
appear on the scene, and mercilessly “rag’’ the out- 
res er until very limp, and bleeding, he withdraws 

me again. 

These street battles are of daily occurrence all 
over the city. To stand and watch a dog-fight is quite 
one of the greatest attractions of the streets. 

These dogs are known as iah, or beggar dogs. 
They are pe conscious of their inferior calling, as 
is howe 7 oe et ey cre ees 
dog of the quarter who belongs to a resident, and is 
“one of the family.” 

DERVISHES OF OTHER KINDS. 

If, however, even a “gentleman’’ dog strays out- 
side his own quarter he is subjected to the same hatsh 
police measures. For this reason, therefore, to take 
your dog out for a stroll in Constantinople’ is likely 
to be perilous for him. : 

A performing bear once appeared in a street in 
which I was passing. Before he had gone very far, 
he was sim: ly forced to f b she peeing 3 1 

I dropped in on some other Dervi: on the follow- 
ing Tuesday—the Dancing, Whirling, or Turni 
Dervishes. These are as mild as milk compared wi 
woud ine Io skirts ring d light b 

n long skirts, wearing deep, light brown 
fezzes, they dance themselves into a state of ecstasy, 
as an old priest chants weird words from a gallery, 
and bangs a tambourine. Some of the dancing Der- 
vishes dance so well that it is a pity their services are 
not commanded for our mantio-batle, 

They stretch their arms out, and twirl round and 
round in a circle, in a series of graceful curves. On 
their faces they wear a leok of far-away earnestness. 
When the dance is over, and they have reached the 
needed horse-power, as it were, of ecstasy, they fall 
on each other and clasp each other round the neck. 

Next week, I propose to tell you how, by a brilliant 
series of manoeuvres, extending over half Europe, I 
managed to get back home pone It will be a moving 
story—in fact, one long move. 


wi 
occ’ ts, described before, until the out- 
skirt T found myself amid ue Orloutll hovels. 
One of these was the convent. 
I was received by a long youth, in a fawn-coloured 
fez and flowing robe. I ought a franc into his hand, 


People are always compromising with God in order not 
to offend the devil. i Durkan Tree. 

Ersquetts is a beneficent invention that enables 
naturally disagreeable people to live with one another 
without coming to blows.—Peter McArthur. 

Tug streets are a capital school for the preacher, 
for you have to be interesting and striking if you wish 
to keep your hearers’ attention.—General Booth. 

Vecstanranism! Take my word for it, the picture 
painted on cabbage will never bear comparison for a 
single moment with the picture painted on beef.— 
Mortimer Menpes. 


A MILLION times better is it to do one useful thing, 
and do it well, than to fritter time and energy on half 
a dozen showy accomplishments of no use, and of less 
credit to the exponent.—“ Rita.” 

I’m not fond of acting; as a matter of fact I some- 
times think I hate it. But I do flatter myself I know 
what people like. You must always give people the 
best, that is the only true art.—W. 8S. Peaidy. 

Lire is a queer game of blind man’s buff, played in 
a mist on a mountain top, and the players kee 
dropping over the precipices. But nobody h 
because there are Sireye plenty more, and ‘in game 
goes on for ever.—H. Rider Haggard. 

Coxrour is life. It makes the blood rush quicker, the 
ulse leap, the spirits rise. That is why nursemaids 
love the uniform, and decadent le adore the 

theatre. We have no colour in England. That is why 
we take our pleasures sadly.—Lady Violet Greville. 

THE t novel—the great book of any sort—is no 
longer being written, for exactly the same reason that 
the Gothic cathedral is no longer being built; not 
because men have become incapable of it, nor because 
it possibilities are exhausted, but because unforeseen 
changes in social and economic conditions have ren- 
dered it impossible.—H. G. Wells. 

Tur true joy of life is the being used for a purpose 
recognised by yourself as a mighty one; the being 
thoroughly worn out before you are thrown on the 
scrap heap; the being a force of Nature instead of a 
feverish, selfish, little clod of aitments and grievances, 
complaining that the world will not devote itself to 
making you happy.—Bernard Shaw. 

Wuenever I talk with the stage-smitten amateur I 
admire his zeal, his enthusiasm, his disinterestedness 
in the cause of what he lovingly calls “ Art, don’t you 
know?” But I never fail to be amazed at his ignor- 
ance of professional theatrical life, at his inability to 
divest it of its glamour and tinsel and gloss, and to 
realise its conditions as they actually are.—Mrs. 
Kendal. 

Iy men were to take quite seriously all that is just 
now being written about women, and all that we write 
about ourselves, they might well begin to tremble 
behind their newspapers and magazines, and to ask 
themselves whether, in the great modern crush of— 
may I say the softer sex?—there would be a corner 
left in the world for them at all. But it is only a 
few of them who do take us quite scriously and those 
are not the men who know us the best.—Florence 
Warden. 

Tue City clerk on his bicycle, and the working man 
with his boon companions on a four-horse vehicle, have 
just the same right as the Prime Minister to their 
enjoyment of the fresh air, and the noise they mako 
on their way to it. Nor would anything be gained by 
barring these eee 2 out of public parks, museums, 
and picture-galleries. No harm is done to the more 
religious section of the community by the fact that 
such large numbers of their fellow citizens choose to 
spend Sunday in other ways than church-going, how- 
ever much the fact may regretted.— Rev. R. J. 
Campbell. 

Beauty prevails in spite of all we do. We may 
build ugly buildings. We may think ugly thoughts. 
We may wrinkle ourselves in worries or the contempla- 
tion of ugliness. We may even worship ugliness 
under the name of utility. But lightly, without an 
effort, the gentle hand of beauty descends upon all. 
Beauty may do her subtle work in many ways. Sun, 
moon, fog, and rain are alike her servants. The fresh 
red houses, cag éyesores in the sun, become wonder- 
ful as they loom blood-red before the man in the mist. 
Or in a few years the red is quieted, and the searching 
light only makes it more beautiful.—Arthur Ransome, 


and he escorted me through the convent. 

I fearfully squalid-looking beds on which 
the lera were reclining, drin coffee, and 
smoking before commencing business later. 
looked at me with half stupid, dazed eyes, as I 
through into a little mosque. This, about the size 
of an arerags schoolroom, was the scene of the per- 
formance. Its walls were decorated variously. Tam- 
bourines were hung round skins of every hue. 
Hieroglyphics on the walls denoted the names of the 
prophets. 

HOW THE CEREMONY BEGINS. ‘ 

The priest, a modest, frightened-looking little 
quinn wearing a black fes and robe, aaa in first 
and bowed many times to the altar. He was followed 
by the Dervishes, about twelve in number, but in- 
creasing at intervals. They were all bearded, and 
dressed in robes of various colours. 

The first performance consisted of an almost in- 
terminable series of bows. The Dervishes formed 
themselves into a sort of squad, facing slant-wise 
across the mosque. They then ecnebad fox @ good 
twenty minutes to drop on to their knees, prostrate 
themselves on the floor, os themselves up Pes grow 
and repeat indefinitely. process remin' me 
of nothing so much as bathing at a watering-place, 
~~ of course, it was deadly serious. 

e didn’t get to downright howling at first. The. 

roceedings —_ in a most rational way. priest 

Me chanted for about twenty minutes as the Der- 

vim gt bogs gr bit after this. Though 
a to move a bit a \. 

it vem’ yet howling, it was getting on that way. 

The Dervishes to look a bit lively, and they 

took on a kind of la-tiddly-a-ta-ta strain. This they 

gy for an appalling time, always on one 
; T was afterw assured that this represented 
the chanting of the seven attributes of the deity. 
THE CRY OF THE DERVISHES. 
The following re mts the cry, and if you can 

i ine some Sede te fifteen bearded gentlemen 

howling it out for half an hour, without pausing to 

take breath, you get an idea of the introductory pro- 


“La ilaha il? Allah. Ya Allah. Ya Hoo. Ya 
Hakk. Ya Hay. Ya Kayyoum. Ya Kabhar.” 

The “Ya Hoo. Ya Hakk. Ya Hay” part of it 
was particularly effective. 

But this was mere introduction. The business 

later. I was anxiously awai it, as the 

above strain and the music grew a trifle wearing 

after awhile, and had it gone on much longer, I fear 

bic my ict sanity. I might become a Howling Der- 
m q 

The Thing grew riotous after this. The Dervishes 
stood with their backs to the wall. ev closed their 
eyes. Then they began gently lu g sideways, 
charging each other with a delicate shoulder-to- 
sheatier su ion of football. Having got the 
motion well fixed, they gradually proceeded to go mad. 
The howl was at first just a rather ugly, out of tune 
kind of song. Then it lost all owe to tune at 
ail, and degenerated into a wild bark. 

HOWLING AND DANCING. 

In about twenty minutes I was gazing on the most 
maniacal 5; le I have ever dreamt of. 

Fourteen or fifteen stolid-looking, elderly gentle- 
men, with beards, attired in hong omg were acting 
fh a manner which would have been thought extra- 
ordinary in a pack of wolves. They were throwing 
peer eon beer ee wal growing, prexting, 

rently entire sanity, an 
ey Ree 


E now and in at intervals during the Howl, 
a child would drop in and seat iteelf in the 
midst of the Dervishes. Other ordinary 
Turks, and not*Dervishes at all, woul in for 
an hour or so, howl a bit and go out again. I suppose 
it is one very fair way of passing an idle hour or so. 

I sometimes wish I, too, could relieve my feelings 
that wey. After a very heavy day with the Editor, 
it would be a soothing solace to me, to be able 


“ Anp you borrowed the money from your aunt, did 

u?” the judge asked a very self-confident and well- 
Troma young man in a London county court. “Most 
people borrow from their uncle ! ” 


ee eee 


A u1TTLz boy was doing an errand for a blind lady. 

“@Give me a pound of tea,’’ he said to the grocer.”’ 

“@Qreen er black?’ asked the man. 

“It don’t make no difference; it’s for a blind 
lady,”? was the reply. 


“Tuts deep line of destiny,” said the palmist, “is 
most remarkable. It shows that something connected 
with the sea has made, or will make, a strong im- 
pression on you.” 

“You are right,” observed the subject. “That is 
the scar from a gash I made opening oysters.” j 


If you live in a big town read “The Fog Fiend” in the November PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 


804 PEARSON’S WEEKLY. Won, 8 100% 


— 


DO FOOTBALL CROWDS WIN MATCHES 


Their Encour ent or Dis: ai has a Great 
Upon the Players. 


NS ee 


which, in defiance of the Truck Act, the worker is 
compelled to deal, paying an enhanced price for his 

urchases. Another is to substitute smaller sized 
fron rods for larger, and pocket the difference in the 
rates of payment allowed by the masters for “ work- 
ing up.” the workers object, they are boycotted 
by all the “f rs’? in the district. 

In none of the industries mentioned above, however, 
are the various methods of calculati and paying 
bb so numerous and involved as in the ready-made 
tailoring trade, as practised in London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, and other big cities. 

This is largely ue to sub-division of work. Except 
in the very o business, 


Our of twenty-eight matches, all that were possible 
on the contestants’ own grounds, in the competition 
last season for the English Association Football Cup, 
only sven clubs scored victories when visiting their 
opponents. Therefore, on twenty-one occasions out of 
twenty. t, when on their own grounds and sur- 
rounded by their own patrons, certain teams were in- 
vincible. 

In the first round no fewer than twelve clubs won 
while playing at home, against four who won while 
away. 

In the second round six home teams again beat their 
opponents, two visiting teams alone being successful. 
In the third round one club alone out of four was 
able to go home triumphant. 

In all games that ended decisively until the semi- 
finals were reached, not only Bury, the champions, 
Derby County, the runners-up, but both Millwall and 
Tottenham Hotspur won all matches played on thcir 


“Da 


‘ mB! Fancy Ways of Giving 
Ba Wages. 


—_—_— the old-fashioned 
How “ Foggers’’ and ‘Garret Masters’ Treat their 
Hands. 


sg tailor, who could make a suit of clothes 
rom start to finish, is extinct. Instead, there are 
now cutters, basters, machinists, fellers, button- 
holers, pressers, and so on almost without end. 
And even each of these sub-divisions is again sub- 
divided. A man, for instance, who can press a coat 
cannot necessarily press waistcoat, and & waistcoat 


And how some People are Content to Work 
Without Payment. 


Tax Scottish fisher-girls are paid wages in a curious 
way. On being first apr they receive a lump sum 
of | ier £3 and £4. This is known as “arles, * and 
fe in the nature of earnest money, and to bind the 
contract. Ordinarily no more is expected or received 
until the season is ended, when payment is made in 
full in a lump sum. : 

As soon as the “arles’’ has been handed over, tho 
recipients are at the beck and call of the masters, who 
dispatch them by special train to follow the fishing 
fleet down the coast. 

The work of eplittin and curing the herrings, and 
so forth, which is performed in “ crews’? of three, is 
rough and arduous; but given a season, a girl 
will often earn as much in @ week as her sister in 
domestic service can in six months. 

Broadly speaking, a collier’s earnings depend on 
{ the amount of coal he produces, but various methods 
are used for determining this amount. 

n some districts, for instance, the old rough and 
ready way known as “raxing ” is still in force. 
“Rex” is an obsolete English verb, meaning to ex- 
tend the body or arms to the fullest extent, as in 
stretching one’s self on awaking from sleep. 

! “RAXING" A “ CUTTING.” 
{ When the ntiner “raxes” his “cutting” then, he 
peg stretches out his arms horizontally as far as 
: ever he can, and counts that as one fathom, repeating 
t the process until he has reached the end of his “ bit.’ 


ae —— by not pores attempting the Anges ea: | own ds 
wa holesal grounds. 
hey gi @ work out w e te i S The neues of Woolwich Arsenal, who this season 
are making their initial appearance in the First 
Division of the League, are even more striking. 
On their own ground they won every match they 
played, and, what is more, though they scored sixty- 
seven goals themselves, their opponents could mp 


exacting toll from all and sundry. - ‘ 
WORKMEN WHO WORK FOR NOTHING, 

One favourite dodge of his, originally invented by @ 
Polish Jew some ten or twelve years ago, but now 
well-nigh universal, is to pay for labour on time | get the ball through the uprights on five occasions. 
se when it is really a case of piecework in disguise. | " Yet away from home the Arsenal men had seventcen 

ae gertain job (say basting one dozen coats) is | goals scored against them, themselves scoring only 
ca so many hours’ work, and a man finishing it, in twenty-four goals, nearly a third of the total goals 
whatever time, is paid for the number of hours which | captured when playing on their own ground. 
the job is -_ totake. — . y, then, do home teams so often win? 

t ae would, of course, be fair enough if the number Does the onus rest principally with the football 
of hours allowed were sufficient. But they never are. | pitches? Anyone who has made the round of the 
And, moreover, the tale of the work demanded in a unds of the First League clubs will be persuaded 
given time is being constantly raised. into expressing a decided negative. 

In the East-end bootmaking trade there are men They are all, more or less, perfect inclosures ofa 
telling for so many as sixteen and eighteen hours & | strikingly even surface, with: none of those de- 

x ar a couple of shillings. _ : ; moralising ground swells which mean so much to t!.c 

i are, comparatively speaking, skilled | small county club when battling against some formid- 
wor en. Below them in. the scale come the | able antagonist from a great city. 

greeners’’ (newly urrived aliens) who slave for the 


isomer Yet, however much a football pitch may resemble its 


neighbours, and no matter how flatly green and 


ese ask for no wages whatever. As soo the ing it i i i 
4 When he is paid by the fathom this simple plan works | work is given them, they are glad of it aad ‘ao it. ooulistisy Oe takes pis Cay re la 
a} fairly well. Most of them arrive here practically destitute. The home forwards seem instinctively to know the 


In Staffordshire the miner’s remuneration is fixed They tay have a few groschen, or marks, or thalers, | exact square foot of ground from which to let drive 


on the basis of his doing a certain “stint ’’ (minimum) | or roubles, as the case ma be. But of these they are | at goal with the happiest It d thi fide 
Pa work in a (nominal) day, known locally as a “ holer’s - pore bid pa ~ Aig and Sonts. and rane if Ping ie ‘calculated te dikcmmeent rentendivg 
? ° . 2 _ for pu of pre- Ikeepers. . 
| Tn one colliery, for example, a length of 7ft. cut tending to show them lodgings, or a place to rent O50 pal is granted. . Another disturbing influenco 


j under the seam for s depth of 5ft. is a “holer’s day.” 
4 As soon as he has finished this he is really working 
\ overtime, and thus his actual daily earnings may ex- 
coed 8 per 


— sds at night. 
n ti garret master unces on them, d 
works them eighteen hours a day for their bare beard, 
And such board! A cup of coffee and a red herring 
will last a “ greener ’’ all day. 


with the visiting team is that the match invariably 
takes place a short time only after a lengthy and 
tiring railway journey. 

up for, perhaps, two or three hours in the 
limited space of a railway carriage, the as ers have 
scarcely time to stretch their stiffened rs, before 
the referee’s whistle is heard calling them to action. 


—_ 


eo we 


"| the nominal day’s wage by from 25 to 7 
cent. 

In the Lanarkshire mines, again, the minimum 
day’s output of a hewer is called the “darg,” and all 


er fees 
A WISE MOTHER. 


football teams, that a well-timed shout of encourage- 
ment often has the effect of turning an almost certain 
defeat into a glorious and unexpected victory. 

It is not exaggeration to say that more often than 
not the enthusiasm and cheering of a large crowd are 
responsible for the success of the local team. 

mnumerable instances might be cited to prove the 
point. In the Cup-ties a few seasons back, a big club 
was drawn to play a junior team, but the latter, who 
had the choice of ground, stubbornly refused all offers 
to change the venue of the match. 

It seemed ridiculous that they should wish to drag 
such a mighty club into their miserable little village. 
Yet they insisted on it, and the senior team came 
down in pompous fashion to knock the stuffing out of 


But with all their superior tactics and skill tke 
famous team came off second best. Althou fewer 
thaw s thousand spectators lined the ropes, the ‘cheer- 
ing was tremendous, and the home team played their 
own kick-and-rush e so successfully t they 
actually led by a goal at the finish. 

“If tha doesn’t score, Ned,” shouted one enthu- 
siast to the home centre-forward, “ Ah’ll break every 
bone i’ thy body!” And directly after this fearful 
threat the forward blundered through the defence like 


’' he hews over is paid for extra. f : But without doubt the chief reason for a home 

; 1200 NAILS TO THE 1,000. gute ae aes | ot = _ Fg Benrney J ® | side’s success is the efforts of their crowd of patrons. 
‘ea rgeqeee the Durham and Northumberland miners | over her knee and nearly spanking the life oat of Footballers cannot along without applause. 

\ et another system is in vogue. ll coal hewn is paid | him, she said: So t, indeed, is the influence of acclamation on 

&| 


or at @ variable price per ton, a higher tonnage rate 
being allowed where the coal is hard to work, a lower 
rate where the men are working in easy places. 

But the piece-wage per ton is in each and every 
case 60 that, whether a man is getting say one 
shilling a ton or two shillings a ten, We daily earn- 
ings amount to a minimum agreed sum which 
is called ‘the county average.” 

Tho nailmakers of Bromsgrove are paid no ar 
gs Each man buys his “ bundle ” of iron, of about 
@0lb. weight, from the master, and returns it in the 
form of nails. He draws, of course, no money until 
his work is completed. 

Meanwhile he has to pay for his “breeze” (fuel), 
and for “stalling.’ By a curious trade , too, 
1,000 nails as between man and master are 1, nails, 
but aly 800 (for most varicties) as between master 
ro 


_“ Johnny, dear, I see you are getting quite a. 


little man, come away in and I will gi 
a oe great big black cigars to pal ie ia ne 
she marched Johnny away into papa’s study, 


ES. 


a ee 


ef . 
“T apprectats the fact that you have honoured me 
with a proposal,’’ said the dear 3 “bi 
sure our love for me is the real ab ee 
“Per ied the “ 
lese expensive nd just as pe ese iat 
FOGGERS AND THEIR METHODS. — 
Among the chainmakers of Cradley Heath and 
neighbourhood, similar method of paying for work 
done is in vogue. The worker receives as certain 
weight of iron, and he has to return # corresponding 
weight of chain, less an allowance for waste in work- 
ing, which is, or — to be, four ae in the 
a es 


ee eee 
Sraczr: “The critics have been very compli t: 
to me. They all say that in my last per oaane 
a a vere . le 
water: “Yes; so I see, but I i 
od ean ahve th you '» notice that none 


ee Gee 
Tess: “Of course, she’s delighted with the success 


bundle bes nay AM es nigh ee of her novel. ; She told me she worked at it off and on 9 batieringeem, and put both ball and goalkeeper into 
en years. ‘ 
makers can save iron out ance for waste, | °°" asl Ah! Then she started when she was eighi- On the other hand, a sullen and silent crowd has 4 
9 


and that this is afterwards worked up by them on 
their own account, and sold to the “ foggers”’ at low 
rates, to the —— beck ge tes eral. 

These fopuers y-the-by, are f th - 
making 8 chainmaking Caan. nymapptents — 
latively bane place as do the “sweaters” and 


most depressing effect on the . It acts far 
worse upon them than atoll a ri derisive jeers. 
As & famous Interhational once said : 
“ When playing at home we work like demons at the 
commencement of the game to our crowd into 3 
humour. If we can score the first goal we know 
certain that we shall win. The knowledgo that 
huge crowd are in a way antagonistic to them, always 
takes the spirit out of a visiting team, 60 we always 
endeavour at first to get on the “right side’ of our 
meer; when they, by their cheering, will do the 


Tess: “ How do you know she’s twent ” 
Jess: “That’s the age of her ra aes 


e 


oe fe 

“Loox here, waiter,’? said a man in a city res- 

taurant the other day, “is there any difference rf your 
roast lamb and roast mutton? I don’t detect any.” 

“Qh, yes,” said the waiter. “You will notice that 

— when Fh had roast lamb, I gave you a bill 

or a g- aay, lee pe Sed vee ee, * 

re’s the di 


gave you one for tenpence fference.’* 


“The Story of Grandfather Sparrow "—a tful tale 
a, deltgsttel ate oe _geaeren—see the Movember LADY’S HOMB 
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Honpasps of thousands of bicycle tyres are pro- 
i of them last ovat 
rider gives them 
a fair amount of work; at the most they will not last 
more than three seasons, What become§ of all the 
rubber when the bs pal are discarded ? 

of rubber has to be used for bicycle 
costs the manufacturers about 6s. per 
pound; but old sya. for 9d. and 1s. per pound, 

r 


and this old ru s employed for making almost 
e but tyres. 
Rubber in ite state would not answer the pur- 


pose of the bicy ker, because it has not sufficient 
elasticity ; it will bend under pressure, but it will not 
rebound as required, and it is, therefore, necessa 

to mix rap ge with it. The sulphur mixes c - 
cally with rubber to such an extent that it cannot 
be separated, and this gives the desired elasticity. 
It is really sulphide of rubber which is used for 


tyres. 

Here is one little fact worth noting in connection 
with new rubber articles, or You will 
observe a whitish deposit, which you generally regard 


ieces in a masticating 
into common rubber 
rubber noses, 


machine and are rewor' 
sheeting, doormats, dolls, 
thousand other articles. 

No other material is made into such a diversity of 
objects as rubber. The rtibber toy trade is in the 
hands of the Germans, and British dealers have found 
it profitable to ship old rubber by the ton to Germany 
for the production of the squeaking doll. 

The production of cycle tyres assured such 
huge propertiene that rubber is a dear thing to buy, 
and the toy makers have to look largely to old Kate 
for the supply of the raw material required in their 
business. 

When you are wi your boots on a rubber mat, 
when your baby is playing with a doll that jerks out a 
sound that is su to be “ Papa!’ or “ Mamma!” 
at your own choice, or when you are told that Mr. 
So-and-So is wearing a rubber nose, can never be 
certain that it did not at one time form part of the 
tyres of your bicycle. 


and a 


Crana: “Are eng to Douglas for ‘as 
Gertrude: “It looks so. I don’t think he'll ever be 
able to marry me.” 
= 
Tom: “Did Maud tell you the truth when you asked 
her her age? " 
Dick: “Yes.” 


Tom: “What did she say?” 
Dick: “ She said it was none of my business.” 
oe? ie 
A SURE CURE, 


Youne Max (to editor): “Here is a little poem of a 
pathetic nature, sir. I showed it to my mother, and 
she actually cried over it.” 

Editor (after reading the poem): “You say your 
mother cried?” 

Young Man: “Yes, sir.” 

Editor: “Well, you go home and promise your 
mother never to write any more poetry, and I think 
the old lady will dry her eyes.” 

—_——_»g——__—_ 


Mes. Crawrorpv: “Mrs. Shabby-Genteel doesn’t 
boast about her possessions as much as she used to.’ 
Mrs. Crabshaw: “No wonder. Burglars broke into 
her house the other night, and they went away with- 
out taking anything.” 
— ef = 
REASON ENOUGH. 


Ir was a contested will case, and one of the wit- 
nesses, in the course of giving his evidence, described 
the testator paar 

“Now, sir,” said counsel for the defence, “I 
suppose we may take it, from the flattering descrip- 
tion you have given of the testator, his good points, 
and his personal appearance generally, that you were 
intimately acquainted with him?” 

“Him! exclaimed the witness. 
acquaintance of mine.” 

“Indeed! Well, then, you must have observed him 
very carefully whenever you saw him?” pursued the 
examining counsel. 

“T never saw him in my life,’”’ was the reply. 

This prevarication, as counsel thought it, was too 
much, and, adopting a severe tone, he said: 

“Now, now, don’t trifle with the court, please. 
How, I ask you, could you, in the name of goodness, 
describe him so minutely, if you never saw him and 
never knew him? ”’ 

“Well,” replied the witness, and the smile which 
overspread his features eventually passed over the 
court, “you seo, I married his widow.” 


“He was no 


COWS LET OUT ON HIRE 


A Quaint Custom which Still Survives ta 
England. 


A cLencrman recent! g through some accounts 
connected with an old 7 ont was astonished to find 
in an account book 500 years old one of the entries as 
follows : 

Rents received by the hands of Wyllm Webdstr, the 
XXXti yere of owr sovrant lorde Kinge Henrre VIIlt, 

Hy Jefforye ernolde for rent of cowe, itis. 

Whether this re represented the quarterly, half- 
yearly, or annual rent was not indicated. — 

Strange as it may seem, cows evcn to this day are, 
in some parts of the country, let out on hire as 
though they were bicycles or pianos. 

Passing through the locality in which the above 
document was discovered, t pot fe von noticed 
several cottages where evidently a milk dealing busi- 
ness was carried on, and pointing out the goodly 
number of well-k cows in the yards behind, he 
observed to his driver that the cottagers must do 

retty well and make a good deal of money in their 

usiness in order to be able to purchase so many 
animals. 

“Not such a difficult matter,”’ was the reply; “it 
is not every cow that belongs to the man who keeps 
her. 

“How is that? If it does not belong to hfm, how 
is it that he can keep a cow and make a profit of it?” 

“Well,”’ was the answer, “yc see it is this way. 
They get them on hire. There is a man in the Mid- 
lands who comes our way pretty often and who owns 
a regular herd of these here cows. He buys them up 
and down the country, and lets them out to cow- 
keepers at £5 per year, with the condition that every 
calf that may come shall be his property, and also 
that in the case of a cow running dry or becoming ill, 
he will take it away and send another in profit to take 
its place. 

“T was driving him about here a little while ago, 
and he offered to Ict me have a good cow on theso 
terms, but they wouldn’t quite suit me. Lord, bless 

ou, sir, it ain’t everyone as sells milk about hero as 
has a cow of their own to their name. There’s most 
of ’em gets ’em from this ’cre man on the hiring 
system. 

“You'd be surprised if I was to tell you the names 
of some of them as works a business in this way, and 
the man as does own them, he does pretty well, for ho 
told me as how he had a matter of cows Jet out at 
£5 a head, and the calves, all over the country.”’ 


CLEVER BRAIN WORK 


From a “Brain Refreshing” Food. 


The manner of living and selection of foods are to a 
% extent the result of habit. We, and our fore- 
fathers for hundreds of years before us, have held the 
notion that meat is an indispensable part of our diet. 
Undoubtedly some meat is good for us, althou 
many dispense with it altogether, but it is generally 
admitted that most of us eat too much. a 
Meat makes us dull and heavy, whereas a scientific 
food like Grape-Nuts, each pound of which contains 
more =A ne! the — Bi pa a = ead 
than many poun meat, a system, 
but readee the brain active and clear. 


wi the benefit derived from its use has in my case been 
most striking. For years past I have been in very 
unsatisfactory health, and latterly have been suffering 
froni severe nervous exha' \. ‘ 


have asked for their money 
from grocers who sell Fels- 
Naptha; and got it; 
41 3 6} in two years. 

They didn’: go by the 
book; we have letters from 
every-one of them. 


Fele-Naptha 29 Wilson street Leadon & @ 


“My daily work is of a very exacting character, in- 
volving many hours of close mental application in an 
unhealthy a I have been growing thinner, 
and in spite of having a consistently ) ae appetite, 
have obtained little or no good from my food, reaching 
home at night in an exhausted, fa condition. 

sister, with whom I live, was ordered Gra 
Nuts by her doctor, who spoke most highly of its 
efficacy, and I tried it on my own account. After 
steadily persisting with it, I soon perceived an increase 
of nerve power, with a feeling of calm and repose to 
which I have long been a stranger. 

“T was able to perform my work with comparative 
ease and comfort, feeling none of the former excita- 
ney and nervous tension. 

“Instead of taking meat for my mid-day meal, I 
now take Grape-Nuts in cme with other light 
food, and not only do I ae ence a delightful freedom 
from all heaviness and disinclination for ‘after dinner’ 
work caused by a meat meal, but I find a support and 
brain refreshing result hitherto unknown. 

“@rape-Nuts also forms my supper, and I find m: 
sleep distinetly improved re AR a , sf 

“T shall be only too glad to sing its praises to all my 
acquaintances, so righteously is it merited.”’ 


Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., 66, Shoe Lane, E.0. 


E.DS. 


ee 


All kinds of “made” dishes— 
hashes, stews, ragouts, soups— 
are better with the addition of 
It’s surprising what 
one packet will do.~ Try it! 


At all Grocers,’ Cornchandlers,’ 
&c., in penny packets. 


EDWARDS’ 2m SOUP. 


For Hashes, Soups, and Stews. 


Sturdy Brains 
Vigorous Bodies 


made by 


Grape-Nuts 


A TRIAL WILL PROVE. 


“Ready tn a minate, you sec!” 


— 
re 


ar 
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THE EARLIEST THING | REMEMBER. 


Interesting Recollections of Famous People. 


TuovucH over forty years have passed since I hare 
seen it, Bray Head, near Dublin, remains distinctly 
in my mind. To this place I remember being taken 2s 
a tiny child to numerous garden partics.—Owen Hail. 


can only be tried in a foreign ! ge, and British 
residents not native to the island are kept off the 
jury lists, because they do not understand the quaint 
old French employed. 

A determined attempt was recently made to legalise 
the English language, but the island legislature was not 
pide any.” By fourteen votes to ten it rejected 

@ pro . 

ere is, however, quite another class of Britons 


2 Guites who, for various reasons, are unable to speak Eng I-was most anxious to go to school. Thai is the very 

re a: In this connection, a curious discovery was made a few | fret thing I remember. en I was six years old my 

here En sey sae the weeks ago by a school attendance officer in a provincial | wish was granted, but within a few days I was com- 

Weel arnaee eee city. . ; letely cured of- my scholastic passion.—Dr. F. J. 
guage . e found a child named Triffitt, of about five years, b Purnivall, 


who had played so much with the little Jewish children 
in the neighbourhood, that he was practically unable 
to speak any language but Yiddish. 

Stranger still was the case of the Queensland 
squatter, Letty by name, who, having sustained 
monetary losses, grew morose, and swore he would 
bring his children up “ike niggers.’ 

There was an encampment of blacks in the vicinity, 
and here the father caused his three little children— 
the eldest only six years old—to live for months, run- 
ning about naked, and acquiring the aboriginal lan- 
guage. When their mother finafl rescued them by 
means of legal proceedings, the eldest could scarcely 
comprehend a question in simple English. 

The case which occurred a few years ago of an 
Englishman named White, who, though he had lived 
in this country nearly all his life, could only speak 
the Russian language, was peculiar, but, at all events, 
there was a medical explanation. 

CAN'T SPEAK HIS OWN LANGUAGE. 

The disease known as “word blindness,” is well 
known to doctors. It frequently happens that educated 
pecple suffering from it are able to read perfectly 
well, say, French or Greek, but, at the same time, are 
unable te distinguish a word of English. 

Smith’s case was somewhat similar, except that his 
was a deficiency of the ear rather than of the eye. 
After an attack of paralysis, he found himself one day 
unable to speak, or even understand a word of English. 
He had to be communicated with by signs. 

By degrees Mr. Smith, to some extent, recovered his 
use of English, and then was induced by his friends 
to go on a shooting trip to Russia. Here he pieked 
up the Russian language with amazing facility, and 
the upshot of it was that, being an eligible bachelor, 
he married a Russian young lady, and settled down 
in the land of the Tsar. 

It is now more than a century since the mutineers 
of the famous Bounty, whose feats have been introduced 
into so many tales of adventure, settled on Pitcairn 
Island in the Pacific. 

DIALECT IN NORTHERN ENGLAND. 

According to Commander G. F. 8. Knowling, of 
H.M.S. Icarus, who recently visited the island, the 
descendants of the mutineers no longer speak what may 
be described as ish. 


The 1 ey speak is rather a ies of 
« om 2? 4 ry ° 
pidgin english, made by clipping En ih words, 
and adding words of their own. ye hick, some of the 
wanes seem scarcely to understand proper 

a Le 

After all, in a sense, there are Britons all over the 
kingdom who do not speak English—in fact, in almost 
every county. 

“Wheer atta bahn?” for instance. What on earth 
could the average man outside Yorkshire make of a 
question like that? 

And yet, in another sense, many of these dialects 
are not only lish, but excellent English. The 
question quoted, for instance, is simply the Yorkshire- 
man’s rendering of the good old form, “ Whither art 
thou bound?” 

The query is to be heard to-day, pronounced exactly 
as spelt, not only in the rural parts of the county of 
broad acres, but coming from the lips of scores of 
thousands of sturdy Yorkshiremen, even in a go-ahead 
city like Leeds, 


Some English Children Know Only Yiddish, 
And Britishers in Jersey Have to Speak French. 


Tr is hard for the average Briton to realise that 
within a stone’s throw of the pa seaport of Liverpool 
are hundreds of thousands of people speaking a lan- 

age vastly more different from English than either 
French or derma: 

It must be remembered, too, that the Welsh.-for 
it is their language which is spoken of—are Britons 
also. Indeed, their claim to the title is really better 
than that of the average Englishman or Scotsman. 

For the WeBh le are the descendants of the 
Ancient Britons of history, and their language is a 
survival of that spoken by Caractacus and Boadicea in 
those stirring days of our island’s history. Sed 

There are, of course, large English-speaking districts 
in Wales, where the people Enow little or no Welsh, 
but, according to the census returns for 1901, there 
were still close upon a million speakers of the ancient 
language of the principality. these 280,905 persons 
were returned as speaking no English whatever. 

GAELIC SPOKEN IN CANADA. 


The Gaelic spoken in parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland has wer aaica 80 Soong a hold as the Welsh. 
Rtill, it will come as a surprise to many to learn that 
there are 202,700 people who speak it as well, or 
better, than they speak English, while no fewer than 
28,106 persons are unable to speak English at all. 

It is by no means the fact, as many suppose, that 
the further north you go in Seotland, the more Gaelic 
you hear spoken. 

Quite close to Glasgow, in the Western Isles, are 
thousands of Gaelic speakers, while, on the other hand, 
in places so far north Cs Dpesey aud Shetland practi- 
cally nothing but ish is spoken. 

i Icertepuhine’ in fact, while nearly half the 
population understand Gaelic, the English spoken by 
the other half is by some authorities declared to be 
the purest known. ; 

It is a surprising fect that in Canada to-day, there 
are Scottish settlements where little else but Gaelic has 
been spoken for generations. What is more, in the 
vicinity of these settlements, there are negroes and 
Red Tndians who have picked up the language, and 
speak it in preference to any other. 

REVIVAL OF THE ERSE LANGUAGE. 

While only 20,953 le—mostly old—are now 
returned as Y aki alotunively the native Irish, or 
Erse, it speaks volumes for the natural aptness of 
the Irish mind, that no fewer than 620,1 people 
are returned as able to speak Irish as well as —_ 

The Celtic League, however, in Ireland, is doing 
much for the revival of the old Irish language. 
Societies for the study of the grammar and literature of 
the old tongue are being formed, amateurs are devoting 
their energies to the production of stage plays in the 
language, and some of the newspapers are printing 
columns daily in Erse. 

It will probably be news to many that Cornwall ever 
had a separate . Even more startling will 
be the question recently raised, “Is the Cornish 
language really dead? ” : ; 

In Queen Elizabeth's time it was said to be parr 
dying, and at Paul, near Mousehole, is a grave wit 

inscription, well known to antiquaries: . 

“Here lieth Dolly Pentreath, who died in 1775, said 
to have been the last person who conversed in the 
ancient Cornish.” 

WELSH SHOWS NO SIGNS OF DYING. 


Only: ten years since, however, there was livi 
at Zennor, near St. Ives, an old man who asserte 
he understood the Cornish, which he had learnt from 
his father; and — repro peal pecons are 

unearthing other 0 lew ey claim 
pe s at least a certala’ knowiowige of ancient 
e. 
Tf these languages are “ dying ¢ 


seas eh Sg ey 
ing it slowly—partic m 

dons lish 0, ry Ceateh, conget in the elementary 
schools of Wales, and the lessons are given in English, 
but it is a fact that many young men and women have 
never acquired any real grasp of the, to them, foreign 


fangee. 
elsh is the language of the home and the streets, 
and the moment gre Mag achool they make no 
endeavour to keep up their English, and soon forget all 
of it they have learnt, except a few odd phrases. 

Old Norman-French is still spoken in some of the 
Channel Islands. : 

In Jersey, for instance, legal proceedings are con- 
ducted in French. British soldiers before the courts 


My earliest memories are of the sea and a big train- 
ing ship, the Boscawen, which was then commanded b 
my father, Captain Pocock, R.N. I used to feel myself 
a sort of princess, and my father and mother were 
king and queen, when we were rowed about by a crew 
of cight handsome sailor lads.—Lena Ashwell. 

I gave no recollection of anything happening to mo 
till I was six zane old, when my parents went to live in 
Greenock. ere I developed an abiding passion for 
swimming, although I never received any lessons in the 
natatory art—simply being chucked into the water, and 
left to find my way out of it as best I could.—X. IW. 
Macbeth, R.A. 

My earliest recollections are of the time when wo 
lived on a farm in Devonshire—a little place that my 
grandmother occupied, and eventually left to my 
mother. We always spent the summer at that country 
place, and in the late autumn moved into Plymouth, 
where we remained until the winter was over.— 
Florence St. John. 

I was born when my father, having retired from tl:e 
Navy, in which he was a commander, was stationed in 
the West of Ireland ; and I lived in the wilds as a small 
mite. The country left an immense impression on me; 
and I have never lost it. Then my father died, and 
the family moved to my mother’s home in Yorkshire.— 
Madame Sarah Grand. 


A visit to the guardship at Devonport is the carlic+t 
cherished recollection of my childhood. I was brought 
uo in a country home far from the sea; but as a child 
I was often in Plymouth, in the old sailing days uf the 
Navy, and delighted in the wooden walls, and the brave 
bluejackets, little thinking that my life would be con- 
nected with them.—Agnes Weston. 


I rovep to climb trees and to swing on gates, and 
to get into every kind of scrape that a prim and 
orderly little girl would safely avoid. had no 
brothers, but this fact did not prevent my being a 
regular tomboy. When I was ha ads old I was sent 
over to Germany to a school in Wiesbaden, and there 
I remained for three years and a half.—Julia 
Neilson. 

I po not remember my first appearance on the sta 
—at the age of two. The guns! on ression I ata 
of my first early performances is that I sadly marred 
the effect of the pieces in which I appeared. My most 
vivid memory of the stage as a child is of the time when 
I was seven years-old, and when I was seen by Mr. 
Charles Sennett, the well-known actor, who said I ac- 
quitted myself well_—_Mrs. Kendal. 

Mr first recollections are of a little farm with a little 
house and a big barn, completely surrounded by great 
forest trees, at a place known as Blanchard, in the 
State of Maine. At that time the early settlers used to 
cut down the trees, and burn them, and then sow 
wheat and plant potatoes between their stumps; and, 
on account of the t richness of the soil, very large 
crops were obtained.—Hiram Stevens Mazim. 

Tus earlicst thing I remember was connected with 
music when I was six years old, and living at Malta, 
where my father was then-a captain in the Garrison 
Artillery. A soldier’s funeral was passing our quarters. 
I stuck to the big drum all the way to the cemctery 
and back again, only leaving it and the man when they 
passed our home. Arriving there I was promptly 
one on by an irate father and a tearful mother. 

learnt later that half the battery had been hunting 
Valetta for me.—Charles Manners. 

My first memory is of a childish incident which mig)it 
very well have ended in tragedy. I was five years of 
age at the time. One cold, winter day my little sister 
aged three and a half, and I went out for a walk, and 
wandered into a disused quarry half filled with water. 
I fell into the water, and was in danger of being 
drowned, when my baby sister, with most marvellous 
pees of mind, took off a shawl which my mother 

d renee round her, and waded out as far as she 
dared. she threw the shawl to me, and so dragged 
mo on to firm land once again.— Brandon Thomas. 

My first memories are connected with art. I was 
drawn towarde the study of painting at an early age, 
although I have no claims to be considered an infant 
prodigy, notwithstanding my efforts at drawing at 

e age of four! I used to persuade my mother to wake 
me every morning early by the simple expedient 
of jerking a string to my big toe, in order that 
might devote myself to my beloved drawing until the 
moment that I had to leave for school. She, I remem- 
ber, would sit in the window watching for my schcel- 
master to come in sight, so that I might put away my 
brushes and race him to school.—Lawrence Alma 
Tadema, h.A. “i 


THE REWARD. OF MODESTY. 
Tue Emuprorzr: “I believe, sir, that you pride your- 
self upon your excessive modesty, do you not?” 
The Employed: “ Well, yes; I may say that I do.” 
The Employer: “In tlt case it occurs to me that 
our salary may not be sufficiently modest to suit you. 
beg to assure you, however, that this matter will be 
attended to at once, and that henceforth you will have 
no reason to blush on pay days. That is all.’ 
re Gis 
Woorr: “Ah, may I be your captain, and guide 
yaine borane Over be pon Ot lint” — 
Widow: “No; but you can be my second mate.” 
ee 


*Dors this climate agree with you?” asked the 
solicitous person. 
“Very seldom,” answered the man of serious mien. 
“T’m a professional weather prophet!" 
fhe 


Gwitiams: “Slickinger has disappointed me. He 
was a young man of great promise. Everybody thought 
he would be a big = some day.” 

Sfiint: “ Well, he did become what yu might call a 
big bore He's a life insurance agent. 


“Johnny Birch, Tinker,” a rustic play in one act—see the November LADY'S HOME MAGAZINE CF FICTION. 
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to call for more food. The heart beats more strongly 
—having Blood to work upon. The Blood pressure 
increases, giving energy and activity to the muscles. 
Colour returns to the cheeks, lips, and gums. Every 
part of the body feels and shows 


THE BENEFIT OF THE NEW BLOOD 


—= 


that is made. The effect of Dr. Williams’ pink pills 
The Marvellous Story of Human Blood. in building : weak or shettered constitutions is 
id known to man which has any- | Wonderful. bey ve saved a at many lives in 

Peg bgt ey rn importance as his own Blood. this way. The following is a typical case : 
Eid, if we have enough of it (and if we have | _ Miss Cissie Coggle, 45 Montague Street, Prescot 
t, the present article will show us how to get more), , Liverpool, was threatened by death from Con- 
no a> about one-twelfth of our bodily weight. sumption, and has survived to become a noble specimen 
org P say, ® twelve-stone man ought to have of healthy En, womanhood, thanks to this medi- 
seat ’ of Blood in him. So that the | cine, Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale people. From 
a onatiy of Blood makes it an important factor her infancy she had suffered from Ansemia—that is to 

pg oon ly. Any deficiency has the most serious she had never had enough Blood. 


had taken tonics for years, and tonics did her 
no good. apres the end would have been that 
she would have ‘drifted into a decline, become Con- 
sumptive, and died. It was food her Blood needed ; 
Dr. Willigms’ pink pills are the food of the Blood. 

There cah be little doubt that they saved her life; 
and it is quite certain that they changed her from a 
weak and puny girl inte a healthy, blooming woman. 

What sho says of herself gives the clue to her state 
of miserable ill-health, and any girl who suffers in the 
same way as Miss Coggle will fully realise what 
Ao Williams’ pink pills are capable of. Miss Coggle 
said: 

“I was very Anewmic. I had lost all my colour. I 
always felt languid. The least walk put.me out of 
breath, and I was peeity fit for nothing. I had 
such palpitations of the heart that I could not get 
upstairs without resting two or three times on the 
way. My father suggested that I should try 
Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale people. Other tonics 
had done me no I never seemed to have any 
blood in me. But Dr. Williams’ pink pills 


GAVE ME BLOOD. 


I had finished the first box before any great change 
occurred; but I kept on with them, end soon began 
to feel stronger. We have never had a doctor in the 
house since. My heart no longer troubles mc; and 
although I gave up taking the pills six months ago, 
because I no longer needed them, I have continued 
well, and am strong enough for any exertion.” 

Such a case as this deserves public attention. 

Anemia shows in the face, the appetite, the walk. 
Pale, bloodless lips, dull eyes, aching limbs and back, 
breathlessness, fatigue, are the signs. The Ansemic 
Ee starves for want of Blood. She cannot bo 

food. Her ari prege is immediately checked. 

Dr Williams’ pink pills for pale people cure Ansemia, 
prevent Consumption, assist ta kay eye 

Another duty of the Blood is to feed the nerves— 
those delicate fibres which run all over the body and 
enable us to feel. If they are starved through poor 
and insufficient Blood, the nerves punish us with cruel 
neuralgias and sciaticas which rack the very life of the 

lerer. It has been well said that neuralgia is 


It is of no use to get teeth pulled out to cure neu- 
ralgia, or to put on mustard-plasters or rub in lini- 
ments for sciatica or lum . We must feed the 
nerves with New Blood. Dr. Williams’ pink pills for 
eae people cure nerve-pain so wonderfully, simply 

use they make New Blood—for no other reason. 
No one who has suffered from neuralgia, nervous 
headache, general nervous weakness, lamp, aching 
back, sciatica, or any nerve-pain, can conceive, with- 


ound of Antonio’s flesh 
of the Blood, he world have 
eat deal less harm than if he 

und’s weight of Blood and left the 
lood is what nourishes, eu as the 
same ti nses the inmost recesses of the ly: 
ee and all the air we breathe, are 
From the first moment of 


by the heart, at the rate of about seventy- 
br a minute, more or less, and so active 


DURING EVERY 26 SECONDS 


of his whole life—feeding him, clearing out waste 
matter, suffusing the brain in thought, throwing off 
carbonic acid in the lungs, swiftly carrying where 
it is needed the nourishment it picks up as it passes 
the walls of the stomach; constituting, in fact, the 
great feeder and cleanser of the system. All the 
wonderful processes go on from life’s beginning to 
life’s end, without our once becoming contcious of 
it. 80 little do we realise what is going on that the 
strangest misconceptions exist on the subject. 

For instance, Blood is constantly spoken of as a 
ted liquid. But 

BLOOD IS NOT RED 


fin the sense that red ink is a red liquid. The fluid of 
the Blood is nearly colourless, and red colour seen 
in the Blood when we cut ourselves is due to tiny 
diso-like bodies called corpuscles, floating in the clear 
fluid or serum. Scientists who have made careful 
ealculations tell us that these discs are so smal! that 


3,500 OF THEM 
need to be laid side by side to measure an inch 
, and they are only about one quarter as 
as they are wi There are millions of them 
in every drop of Blood. . : 

Yet, tiny as they are, these little red bodies are 
the ,# rtant part of the Blood, because it is 
they” which & the Biood’s work. If they become 
diminished in number (which often happens) we at 
once to suffer in consequence. Our food ceases 
to us properly. Our appetite falls off, and 
even what food we eat cannot be properly absorbed, 
to that we have indigestion, and suffer from the 
resulting headaches, constipation, and biliousness. 
The lips and inside the lids of the eyes show the want 
of eg Blood 


would 
in 


becomi le; and the col out once trying them, what wonderful wer 
1 an ecls, leavinges pele, sallow huo bebied, | Dr. Williams’ pin pills have it curing these troubles. 
Presently the lungs suffer ; we cannot breathe enough cure because they remove the cause. The case 


of Mr. Nicholas Price well illustrates this: 

For many years Mr. Price suffered from rheumatism 

and sciatica. The excruciating nies he endured 

can only be thoroughly understood by those who have 

known the torments of these complaints. 
Rheumatism and sciatica are among the most 

agonising maladies. The former consists of severe 

s in the joints or in the muscles—pain aggravated 

y cold. Sciatica has been described as pain 


LIKE RED-HOT NEEDLES 


in the hip, down the back of the thigh, extending to 
the knee, and perhaps to the ankle. Tho course taken 
by the pain is often Mag rn to the touch. Mr. Price, 
who lives at 29 Milk Street, Bristol, not only found 
relief, but a partes cure, in Dr. Williams’ pink pills 
for pale people. ; 

In answer to questions, Mr. Price said: 
fifty-seven oe of age, and for years I have suffered 
very badly from rheumatism and sciatica. Just below 
the kneccap the rheumatism settled most severely. 
The pain kept me awake at night. During the day, 
when resting my leg, I was unable to keep it in one 
position for more than a few minutes at a time. I 
could not bear to touch it. The life of ease I should 
have enjoyed, having no business, was robbed of all 
its pleasures by the Sein I had to endure. I seem 
to have said a deal about pain, but I was one 
mass of it, and any movement almost, brought en 
‘ob!’ from me. One day I saw a newspaper article 


air, or use it properly, and, in ed cases, con- 
sumption follows Anemia, which is the name of the 
disease made up of the symptoms just described. 

It is thus a very much more serious matter than 
some people imagine to have 


TOO LITTLE BLOOD 

or to have the Blood deficient in red_ corpuscles. 
Minute as these are, they make all the difference to 
@ man’s or woman’s health. The pressure of the 
Blood in the arteries ought to be equal to the weight 
of a column of mercury about six inches high. If we 
have not enough rich ‘Blood in us to pap SF the pres- 
sure, all energy is sapped away; the heart has not 
enough work to do, and begins to flutter and palpi- 
tate, or perhaps seriously injures itself in 


THE EFFORT TO DO ITS DUTY. 


Now, it’..quite evident that the only way to get 
z+ ‘ve.the eects of thin, poor Blood—this anremia, 
indigestion, bile, constipation, headache, breathless- 
ness, palpitation of the heart, general weakness, and 
miserable lack of energy and spirits—is to build up tho 
Blood by some means. It is of no use to tinker at 
the system with medicines which are supposcd to re- 
lieve one or other of the effects of bloodlessness. We 
must make New Blood. New Blood will cure all this 
misery, just in 


THE SAME WAY THAT FOOD CURES HUNGER. 
Fortunately for many 


“IT am 


ople there is a medicine— | ghout a case similar to my own which had cured 

Dr. Williams’ pink ‘pills for pale people—that, | by Dr. Williams’ pink pills. I decided to.try the pills. 
beyond all question, actually makes New Blood. | I bought a box, and, after taking the contents, felt 
very dose reinforces the supply. As soon as these tly better. Some pcople cx one box to work 


ills are taken the appetite begins to revive, because 
stomach is able to use the food we take and hegins 


FE 


miracles, and if it fails, stop. But Iam very different, so 
I bought another box of pills, and when they had gone 1 
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felt Better in every sense of the word. Still I con- 
tinued, with the result that to-dey I am better than 
I have been for years, notwithstanding my age. 4 
can knock my leg about without the slightest pain, 
and, suiting the action to the word, Mr. Price gave 
his leg a hearty slap. “It is doubly fortunate that 
I came across that account of the wonderful cures of 
this medicine which makes pure Blood, for otherwise 
I could never have gone back to work this week as I 
have done. Why, f hardly knew myself when the 
pain left me.” 

“Do you know of anyone else who has 
the pills, Mr. Price?” : 

“Yes; a gentleman staying with me now was cured 
of paralysis of the left side and alto loss of speech.” 

‘o conclude, therefore, Blood is 


THE MOST IMPORTANT LIQUID 


in the world. On it depend healtA, strength, and 
happiness. It is the food -of the ly, and 
Dr. items ek pills for pale people are the food of 
the Blood. y make new Blood and pure Blood. 
Ladies particularly are grateful for the good which 
these pills do them. They need (and they know wh 

they need) blood-feeding more than men—though 
most men would be surprised to find how much better 
a dose of Dr. Williams’ pink pills after meals would 
make them feel in a day or two, how much better 
they would eat, how much more energy they would 
have for work or play. Girls and women who spend 
hours or days at a time lying down with headaches, 
backaches, biliousness, and general misery, can be 
made happy and free from pain, and the expectation 
of pain, by Dr. Williams’ pink pills. Whatever 
discases arise from lack of Blood, or impurity in the 
Blood, these pills have cured in cases of which the 
particulars have been published in newspapers all over 
the country, and reprinted jn pamphlets, of which a 
copy will be sent to any address by Dr. Wilbiams’ 
Medicine Company, Holborn Viaduct, London—cases of 
anemia, bile, consuihption, decline, eczema, fits, gout, 
heart-disease, indigestion, kidney troubles, locomotor 
ataxy, neuralgia, paralysis, rheumatism, sciatica, St. 
Vitus’ dance, and all sorts and forms of weakness. 


THE PROOF AT HAND. 


The company will be delighted to answer questions, 
and prove every point raised. Dr. Williams’ pink pills 
for pale people can be obtained wherever medi- 
cines are sold, or will be sent post free by the com- 
pany from the above: address for two aullings and 
ninepence per box (or thirteen-and-nine for six boxes) ; 
and when thus sent there is no fear of mistake. We 
mention this because occasionally a shopkeeper will 
try to sell a substitute, on pretence of being “as good ”’ 
as the genuine article. We have never yet been able 
to learn that aayene has got any good out of a sub- 
stitute. On other hand, we have heard from 
thousands of persons who have been cured of the most 
obstinate disorders the genuine pills. The latter, 
however, can always —— by the fact that 
oo pag es full cng pono t vas ha Hprengd pink 
le ple (seven words), and they are to 
purchased almost 


anywhere. 

One of the greatest paysiclans in the wide world, 
Dr. Lapponi, the famous physician to the Pope, 
has confirmed, after careful trials, the value of 
Dr. Williams’ pink pills. He wrote: 

- “Tl certify that I have tried Dr. Williams’ pink pills 
in four cases of the simple Anemia of development. 
After a few weeks of treatment, the result came fully 
up to my expectations. For that reason I shall not 
fail in the future to extend the use of this laudable 
reparation not only in the treatment of other morbid 
orms of the category of Anemia or Chlorosis, but also 
in cases of Neurasthenia and the like.” 


AN IMPORTANT OPINION. 


It would be impossible to exaggerate thé importance 
of this opinion. Dr. Lapponi’s high official position 
places his professional competence above question, 
and it is certain that he did not write as above with- 
out weighing his words, or without a full sense of the 
effect his opinion would have. 

The simple “ Ancemia of development ’’ referred to 
by Dr. Lapponi is, of course, that tired, languid state 
of young girls whose development to womanhood is 
tardy, and whose health, at the period of that develop- 
ment, is often imperilled. A girl, bright and merry 
enough in childhood will in her teens grow by degrees 
pale and languid. Frequent headaches, and a sense 
of uneasiness which she cannot understand make her 
miserable. Just when it is time for her to leave off 
being a girl and become a woman—a change which 
comes to different individuals at diffcront ages—her 
development ag and hangs fire—why ? Thecus 
she has too little Blood. That is what Dr. Lapponi 
means when he speaks, in the scientific language 
natural to him, of “the Anemia of development.” 

Not only anemia, but all diseases arising from lack 
of bloog, or blood that needs cleansing and enriching. 
have been cured, as thousands testify, by the use of the 
genuine medicine —Dr. Williams’ pink pills. 

An arrangement has been made by the Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company to give special attention to corres- 
pee who may be interested in this article. A 
etter addressed to Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Enquiry Department, Holborn Viaduct, London, re. 
will bring a prompt response, and readers of either 
sex are invited to describe their symptoms fully and 
confidentially, and they will be frank y told whether 
Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale people have cured 
similar sufferings in other correspondents or not 
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Which of our Readers 
Knows where Tavolara is 
Situated ? 


Or that there is such a Principality as Goust ? 


Turns are a number of European countries of which 
one seldom hears and certainly knows nothing. 

Who, for instance, knows where the Republic of 
Andorra is situated? 

Andorra is a half French and half Spanish Re- 

ablic, and lies in an almost inaccesible valley of the 

astern ees, between the French department of 
Aridge the Spanish province of Lerida. It dates 
from in 790, and is just four-fifths the 
size of the Isle of Man, covering an area of 148 square 
miles. There are six parishes in the Republic, with a 
combined population of 6,500 people. 

There is but one way of reaching Andorra from 
France, and that is by the River Bolira. The 
Spaniard who desires to reach it must go by mule over 
one of the most dangerous footpaths in Europe. 

The President of the Republic, who will be President 
so long as he lives, receives a salary of £3 a year for 
his services! The members of the Council, of whom 
there are twenty-four, each parish being represented 
by = men, are paid from £1 to 30s. each 
every twelve months. 

AN ARMY OF 1,100 MEN. 

Andorra is a free country, and the people are 
chiefly engaged in farming, cattle-breeding, and 
trading in wool, wood, and charcoal! The Republic 
is forced to import from France, and they have to pay 
the French Government 1,000 francs (£40) a year for 
the free importation of corn into the country. 

Andorra not only an army of 1,100 men, but 
every able-bodied Andorran is trained to take up 
arms in case of invasion, a very unlikely contingency, 
however. 

Tavolara, as regards perilefion, is the smallest of 
small Powers in the world. The total population falls 
short of 100 by a good score. This tiny country is 
an island some five miles long and half a mile broad, 
situated about ten or twelve miles north-east of Sar- 


dinia. 

Tavolara is one of the few countries in the world 
where women are allowed to go to the polls and vote 
with the men. Ever since 1886, when it became a Re- 
public, elections have taken place yearly, and the 
women have assisted in the transaction of public 
business and political arguments. ; 

WHERE PEOPLE PAY NO TAXES. 


In 1850 the Island of Tavolara belonged to one man, 
it having been granted to him fourteen years before 
by King Charles Albert of Sardinia. 

When the owner died the island became general 
property, and the inhabitants drew up a Constitu- 

ion. Italy aes to have been the only nation to 
have recogni its independence; all other Powers 
seem to ignore the place altogether. 

Very few e have heard of the existence of the 
Republic or Principality of Liechtenstein. This is an 
unobtrusive country, not quite one-fifth the size of 
Rutland, the smallest county in England. 

Se by the Rhine, Liechtenstein is shut away 
from the 5 erect Powess of Europe,. and its ruler, 
Johann II., who has been on the throne nearly fifty 
years, refuses to converse with any but his own 

le. His palace is in the heart of the chief town, 
w is on Lake Constance, and called Liechtenstein, 


after the country. 

The Principality has no arnsy, and the people 
pay no rates or taxes. In character they are happy- 
nat iving people, and their fond love for 
them from being held under by their 


BISHOP ACTS AS JUDGE. 

Situated on the summit of a peculiar-shaped moun- 
tain in the Basses Pyrenees, South of France, is the 
, one of the quaintest little countries 


mountain. The President is tax- 
but the Bishop tries the criminal 


cases, and what he says is law. : 

There is no church or clergyman, burial ground or 
eexton in and all baptisms and marriages are 
undertaken by the Bishop. When a death happens, 
a by no means rare occurrence, the coffin is sli 
to below the mountain. 

There is @ tract of land exten to about eighty 
equare miles in the western part of North C 


A thrilling account of the moet 
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and this territory is known as the Republic of Qualla 
ve, the home of 1,500 of the Cherokce Indians. 

Its independence is acknowledged by the American 
Government, but foreign Powers do not recognise it. 
As likely as not the majority of them do not know of 
its existence. 

The President of the . Republic, a full-fledged 
Cherokee Indian, receives a salary of £2 a week and 
expenses. He has three secretaries at his command, 
and their incomes range from £85 to £75 a year. 

There is a Council of Congress, consisting of two 
representatives from every hundred of the popula- 
tion, and the President is not allowed to act in any 
— of public policy without their consent before- 


The Indian citizens of the Qualla Reserve are re- 
-minded, and regularly attend the Baptist or 


BUCKS AND DOES FOR 
LONDON'S SHERIFFS. 


The Oldest Customs in Britain’s Biggest City. 


Tue City Fathers are practically agreed upon the 
point that the ancient custom of sending venison 
warrants to the Lord Mayor and sheriffs, and some 
of the officers of the Corporation, by command of the 
King, would be hard to beat, looked. at from a stand- 
in July and December of 


point of antiquity. 
The warrants are issued 

each year, those in July for bucks, and in December 

for does. The animals come from tho Royal forests. 
Here is the history of the old custom, as written 


Church. There is a public college in the d ed in th hi f the Co: ti 
blic, provided for by the Constitution, and the ae TiOL tx the time of Henry 1, ine ata 
ils wadtere ure either “Ea wichuen pi In 1101, in the time of Henry I., the King granted 


and confirmed by charter, that “the citizens of Lon- 
don shall have all the rights and privileges to the 
hunt in the Royal demesnes as well and as full as their 
ancestors had.” This Royal concession was subse- 
quently confirmed by three successive charters, bear- 
ing the seals of threo successivg monarchs, Henry II., 
John, and Henry III. 

For reasons which are not clearly stated the citizens 
were eventually debarred from joining in the chase 
in the Royal parks, and as a solatium, the then reign- 
ing King ordered that the Lord Mayor and sheriffs 
should receive annually from the Royal forests so 
many deer, but the name of this King is not precisely 
known. 

Anyhow, for some hundreds of years the citizens of 
London have not hunted within the Royal parks, and 
every year the First Commissioner of Works regu- 
larly sends to the City Remembrancer the warrants 
for the venison for the Lord Mayor and other officials, 
that officer distributing the warrants to the persous 
named therein. 

There have been two or three brushes between the 
City Fathers and the officials of the Government, 
anent these warrants. 

One story goes that in 1821, soon after the acces- 
sion of George IV., that monarch had grave doubts 
about the De age of the original charter giving 
the City Fathers the right ‘to receive freo of al 
charge the deer ified in the warrants, and so tho 
King ordered an inquiry to be made. 

The Royal command was obeyed, and the Royal 
mind satisfied, that ¢he City Fathers were not guilty 
of Sg pied in claiming their deer. 

In 1856 another quibbling took place between the 
First Commissioner and the rporation. The 
former wrote saying that as the Royal parks were 
getting thinned of deer, the usual gift of venison to 

Lord Mayor and City officials would have to be 
modified. That naturally quite upset the Fathers, 
and they presented a memorial to the Lords of the 
Treasury, clearly setting forth their claims to the 
Queen’s free gift of eighteen bucks and eighteen does 
to the occupants of the civic chair and his officers. 

The wrangling went on for three rear, during 1856. 
1857, and 1858, at the end of which time it was 
mutually a that for all time the City authorities 
would receive warrants for twelve bucks and twelve 
does annually. The First Commissioner, wanted to 
reduce the supply from eighteen to five bucks. 

A very pretty and picturesque ceremony is the 
giving of baskets of fruit Besa Fruiterers’ Company 
to the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, first started 
away back in the fourteenth century. 

The presentation originally consisted of twelve 
bushels of apples of various kinds, and it was made at 
the end of November. 

The master, wardens, and clerk of the company first 
attended at the Guildhall to apprise his lordship of tho 

resentation, and then there started from the Farring- 

nm Market a procession of twelve neatly-dressed men 
carrying on their heads the panniers containing the 
apples, which wero covered over with a white napkin, 
the procession being headed by the Company’s stately 
and i np tao mg beadle. 

Thus the procession passed through the streets, and 
arrived at the official residence of the Lord Mayor. 
The procession was ushered into what is known, as 
the tian Hall, where they were received by his 
lordship and lady. 

Servants emptied the baskets, and then her lady- 
ship formally directed the head servant to place a 
bottle of wine in each basket for the carriers. 

This ceremony was observed in its entirety up to 
about thirty years ago, since then it has been shorn of 
much of its picturesqueness. 

The proclamation of s new monarch in the City is 
an interesting and ancient ceremony. The civio 
authorities, headed by the Lord Mayor, march to the 
western boundary of the City, where they meet the 
Offcers-at-Arms, who demand admittance into the 
City. The senior officcr advances and presents to the 
Chief Magistrate the Order in Council, which he reads. 

All then proceed to the corner of Chancery Lane, 
where the proclamation is read, to the accompaniment 
of the stirring notes of the Lord Mayor’s trumpeters. 
Then they go on to Wood Street in the City, where the 
same ceremony is gone Hicommh aisee which the pro- 


Americans. 
Every young Cherokee has to be well versed in the 
ish la before he is allowed to leave school 

and go out into the world. ’ 

The most attractive of all the “little’’ Powers is 
San Marino, in Central Italy. The entire area is 
thirty-three square miles, and the population. num- 
bers 8,550 all told. This tiny Republic was founded 
away back in the fourth century by St. Marinees, who, 
having embraced Ohristianity, fied there to escape 
persecution under Diocletian. 

POSTMEN DON'T DELIVER LETTERS. 

The chief town of San Marino bears the same name, 

and is perched on the crest of a mountain, 2,500ft.. 


Legislative Senate of tixty members governs 
the Republic. Two Captains- mt, elected periodi- 
cally, represent the State, which has also its Home 
Secretary, its Minister of Foreign Affairs, its Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and a regular army. 

The San Marino military is regularly drilled and 
profusely decorated, and officered exclusively by 
generals, The army consists of 1,000 men, and they 
are excellent riflemen. 

By treaty with Italy, San Marino receives a cer- 
tain proportion of the Italian Customs revenuc, and 
is also allowed to import tobacco duty free. 

There are no perpen: printing offices, or print- 
ing presses in the Republic, and the people, therc- 
fore, never have questions of copyright sprung upon 
them to upset their equanimity. 

When the mail arrives at Borgo, a huge bell is rung 
for an hour, and the inhabitants who dwell far up the 
cliffs have to descend to get their letters, or go with- 
out them. Owing to the very primitive state of 
affairs, no postman ascends the mountain. 


Mas. Twister: “My husband has gone off his head, 
doctor, and can’t attend to his business.”’ 
Doctor: “Oh, I daresay I shall soon put him all 
t, madam.” 
rs. Twister: “But it’s a serious matter, doctor, 
for he’s an acrobat, and I may say gets his living 
by being on his head.” 


action of the cover of the second song 
“ Pearson’s ig ee Music.” It can 


and clamation is again read from the steps of the Royal 
series must be accompanied by stamps to cover the cost | Exchange, an the ceremony concluded by a grand 
of return postage. flourish of trumpets. 


instrument of naval warfare will be found in “The Secrets of a 
the November PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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WHAT BECOMES OF OLD POLICEMEN. 


Interesting Items About Our Police Pensioners. 


—_—_ 


Ix a basement-office at 7 Victoria Street, still keen 
and alert, sits Mr. Jas. Stanbridge, ex-inspector of the 
Mctropolitan Police, F Division. A chat with him 
in his capessy of secretary of the Police Pensioners’ 
Employment Association is an eye-opener a8 to w 
becomes of old members of “the force.” 

Said the inspector the other day to P.W.: “Yes, we 
are prepared to supply men in uniform or out of it for 
almost any re ut it is a fact we do get some 
strange applications. 

“We have Americans here who want to be taken 
round Jack-the-Ripper-land at & moment’s notice, 
and little Japs who ask all sort of odd questions. 

“Then there is the old lady who wants a steady man 
who can carry her. You see, she has to be lifted in 
and out of her Bath chair, after 
trundles her about in the park. Nervous old ladies, 
too, with a fear of burglars, sometimes want an ez- 
policeman to sleep on the premises. But the funniest 
application I ever had was from s waman who 
wanted a man to her husband out of the house. 
She didn’t get him, though,” continued the inspector 
with a smile. 

“You see,” the speaker tained, “she was a lady 
in business for herself, who had been advised by her 
solicitor she was entitled to k her scamp of a hus- 
band out of # house she held in own name. 

“Once, too, a lady wired us for a ‘cook and house- 
maid at once.’ She evidently took us for a sort of: 
servants’ registry. Goodness lesws, we have enough 
to do with the men, without tackling the women.’’ 

Mr. Stanbridge here launched into details respect- 
ing his Association, which it ran was established 
so long ago as 1888, by ex-policemen themselves. 

It does not ow as a. charity. ses are con- 
siderable, and the 
sional donation, but in the main the Association is 


average only about a pound a week; and the members 
—many of them still in the prime of manhood—have 
no desire to lead a life of i eness on this somewhat 
meagre income. 

Therefore, in the words of their secretary, they are 
“open to anything that comes along.” They are en- 


gaged as time-keepers and prem . 


ants, doorkeepers, and the at theatres, music- 
and other places of am . They are even 
Pry tary 

Nor is the iation one of those bodies which 

exist to fleece applicants for em . Members 

temporarily engaged are ouly to hand over a 


mem 
influential list of patrons, headed 


penne ee Te oe cea lows who went to Douglas 
n the Isle of Man, one season to assist the local force # 


From a local newspaper cutting produced by the in-. 
we t “thee Lenkouma”” 


spector, it appeared tha 
“gained golden opinions for the admirably tactful 


manner in which 


tendent of railway \. ; 
“On another occasion, the Guernse: years wanted 
an° ex-superintendent to r their local 
police. A superintendent we found rather too big an 
order. However, we sent them an inspector, who 
— high praise for the way he accomplished his 
sk. 
“No, we don’t send our men abroad, but we often 


i 
§ 
Fz 
bE 
i 
is 
3} 
a 
8 


gho 
with similar dutics in 
‘ parley-voo.’ : 
“ At ene time, however, we did send a good many 
of our men to Russia. They always came straight 


eye ok wae tile had ch of als 
ellows ha a crimin 

had been extradited for the Ronien i money 
The heme authorities saw the prisoners off from Hull, 
or whatever the port was. ‘Then they washed their 
hands of them, and our members took charge of them 
on the v on behalf of the Russian Government, 
a over to the Russian police at the other 
end e got our pay from the Russian Embasey.” 


For No. 4 of “The Chronicles of Addington Peace” see the November LADY’S HOME MAGAZINE OF FICTION. 


again. 


.| much trouble to wind up his te 
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FREE LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


‘Wr have made arrangements, after due consideration, with 
York by which we offer, under the conditions below, ten Life ote ee ue hoe le 


Oo Life Inevrance Policies value 
72 Life Inevrance Policies value 
Io | £1,450 


With the Premiums fally paid for the First Year. 
“These Insurance Policies will be issued by 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
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215,901,481. Moreover, since ite incorporation the : come 
cr theis representatives £130,021,676. Company hae distributed amongst its policy holders 
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reader of Pearson's Weekly between the ages of 18 and 50 is eli ble to 
ies dr one toto ores ering fo, ate eng Ana 
, OF 

rect bi eat, may peor agg ei satisfy the Mutual Life In: Company of New 
Below ound four questions regarding which every reader of P.W. ini 

First of all fill up the coupon below, cut it out, and paste it at ihe tor of. A sheet of a Ae ie 

express your —— question in not more than twenty Keep your attempts by you 

oper ean ate appeared. Do not send in your coupons until you are told to do so in 
Mie prise will go to those competitors from whom the Ba.tor receives what he considers to be the best 


come Raitors ecision in all matters concernin 
) 8 ision ma ing this etiti : { 
may enter only on this understanding. g this competition is final and conclusive, and competitors 


| 
| 
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II. Should children be whipped f 
12. Should married mea belong to clubs? 


9. Should cats be taxed? 
10. Should clergymea go to theatres? 


Nase. oersrrecvcereessecccccaccccescccceer sosseees sevevaeseeeceee <s 
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of man to insare his life. 
of every woman to insist upon her husband insuring his life. Doubly, then, is it an imperative duty f 
every man and woman to endesvoar to obtain one ot our big life insurance policies : sae aa 


Every husband should endeavour to obtain one of our free icies, bees: could provide i 
Even if he is mdearoat te obtain ont of oF 2 kis Ronsass'in edition te bie chore. See ee 

one of our free policies, because to leave the little ones unprovided for is to 
Every single man shoald endeavour to obtain one of our fre policies if the money he now earns contributes towards the 


comfort and happiness of aa aged father or mother. He should provide against their loss by obtaining ona of our free policies. 
our free policies, so that she may benefit 


The policies may be hept up after the first year—which is free to you—t; semi-ana 
i Dickenson or cooeeell eal, or quarterly premiums, sad 


Copies of the paper containing the first two coupons can be had at any bookstall or newsagent’s for one penny cach or 
direct from the Publisher, 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., for 3id. post free. 


Fanny: “] think it will interest her to hear of “Ip you were going to elope, which would you p:<- 

Sack.” fer—a motor-car or——” , 

Amy: “Decidedly! I’ve heard her say that she} “Oh, Charles, I never t of such a thing; but 

never wanted his name mentioned in her presence ad ou insist, let us not wait—I’m an awfully good 
: er. 


— fe —— fe 
“You know Jones, who was reputed so rich? Well Tart: “I am told, si i y I 
he died the other day, and the only thing he left was | ou t to be placed feta hardin peer 
: Dutch clock. all: “ sland i you. 
“Well, there’s one good thing about it; it won’t be What I dif say, wns ike Yo bee aes plage et 
17 keepers should never have allowed you to escape.” 
“ i ee 
Anp what are you in ran for, my poor man?” | ee one oD ped oe table in his eelesior 
q or himself and an imagi if five 
ka —- a, sees! we he reply. » | Children. He then sat down te tne, sad = he helped 
aces, its, mum,” replied the prisoner, A pe yd gpa eal gy mri Aig ee 
? . t, me 
an’ half-crowns, an’ s0 on.” time computing the cost. He is ‘stil a beckelor: “ 
“Typ heard it said, doctor,” remarked Miss Ascum : i 
« that 8 good big dose of salt satet ill sltsn same oats | bigs lank ae gpee:sen iba tinge Tinea 


ickness. . ey? “ 
“That's possible,” replied Dr. Wise. al ly peg ay 


” 

Pi a you really? He used to call on you, 
“ Yes, if t i ae : 

drown 30 a quantity of salt water is sufficient to| Filo : “ Yes, and I was beginning to fear I’d have to 
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THE MYSTERY OF A SILENT COURT. 


By the Author of “The Haunted House in Berkeley Square,” “A Bitter Inheritance,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE. 
A Meeting in the Silent Court. 


Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the carth o’erwhelm them, to men's eyes. 
— SHAKESPEARE. 


Tus day of the inquest arrived, which rejoiced the hearts 
of the morbid-minded. There were many who were eager 
to know more about this strange and mysterious lonely 
this murder of the City usurer, Percival Ryder. 

The Prees, too, had promised the world wonderful 
devel ts, for this was no sordid crime committed for 
the of money; it was a love tragedy, a picture of the 
dark side of romance! The consequence was that the com- 
paratively amall room in which the coroner took his seat at 
ten o'clock in the — was crowded to suffocation. 
There was also a dense crowd outside the building. 

Among the crowd of eager people in the room stood 
Evelyn and her lover (there was no place for them to sit), 
their anxious eyes faces in the crowds. They 
were looking for John Silver, as they had been since the 
time he had disa from his home early that morning. 

They looked for him here, for they knew he was aware 
that the ing as to the death of Percival Ryder was to 


inquest was adjourned b: t 
Se reat ae tod 


satisfaction of protesting. 
Gerald and EY 


surprise, 
that they were being followed. The man who was evidently 
dogging their footsteps looked like @ policeman out of 


determined to take no notice of him, which distinctly was 
the wisest course to pursue. 

“It would do no good even if we did manage to avoid 
him,” said Minton; “in fact, it would do harm, for it 
would seem as if we had something to hide. Let us act 
exactly as if we were ignorant of his being behind us; 
I was going to i Lagimg tg cab and driving to the 
court in the City. Possitly in the state of mind your father 
is in he may wander to the spot where Mr. Ryder met his 
terrible death. What say ri Evelyn?” 

What could she say? It was as good an idea as any 
cther, and they would be on the move, which would be 
something; 80 they hailed a cab and drove to the Silent 
Court, while the policeman out of uniform hailed another 
cab and followed, as in duty bound. 

Arrived at their destination, Gerald and Evelyn walked 
through the covered passage that led to the court, and 
their footsteps’ echoes aroused John Silver from a reverie. 
Minton had correct, the unhappy man had come to the 
place that was ever in his mind; and there he was, sitting 
cn the doorstep of that little house wedged in the corner 
of the coart. 

He rose with surprise as his daughter and her lover 
sperousned him, but he seemed rather pleased to see them 

otherwise 


“Ttis strange, your being here,” he said, stepping forward. 
“ How on did you guess it, for even I no intention 
of coming to this place when I went out this morning?” 

“Oh pape, how could you have away without saying 
a word!” exclaimed Evelyn, trying to look annoyed, but 
Bo succeeding in looking pleased at finding her father. 
“We have been searching for ra ever since.” 

“Because, my dearest child, you would not have let me 
go if I had told you,” answered Silver cheerfully. “I 
started out this morning with great ideas in my head; I 
was to attend the inquest, and meant to startle the 
world, but, when I came to think quietly, I thought better 
of it, and came here i ; T came bere to think—to try 
and find out a way out of the dreadful I have 
brought upon you—and it struck me I might be able to 
gather from the spct. 

“ At the same time, Evelyn, I grieve to have caused ie 
extra anxiety. Let us go home at once,” continued Mr. 
Silver after a pause. 

Again the court echoed with their peutalays as they went 
down the passage, leaving in a few seconds utter silence 
being them that weird and deverted corer of the 
Once egain in the busy world the three took s cab and 
drove to Kensington, and once again the conscientious 
policeman took another cab and followed. 


“I think, my dear children,” said Mr. Silver, Laecam 4 
back in his seat and locking supremely contented, “I thin 
the best thing for us, after all, is to go away. Come, let 
us get away from all this misery! It sounds very nice to 
talk about facing the music, but it seems to me that there 
is no music in it. On the other hand, what perfect peace 
we should have in some little out-of-the-way country town 
in gaia a two married, of course—the world for- 
getting and by the world forgot.” 

Evelyn sighed, but said nothing; Gerald also said 
nothing, but it seemed a pleasant picture, a gloriously 
happy picture with Evelyn as his wife. 

“ After a time, when these clouds have blown away,” 
continued Mr. Silver, “we can return and take up our 
own again. We will go to-night.” 
| Impossible!” answered Minton. “We couldn't, even 
if we wished to go, for we are being watched at every 
turn is now there is a man driving behind us.” 

John Silver turned very white when Gerald explained 
he oe and Evelyn =e pest follower att the morning: 

le must give the slip,” he whispe as if 
dreading to be overheard. “Woe must give him the slip.” 
No, indeed,” the young man replied firmly, “I shall 
not turn my back on this business; ugly as it is, we must 
wait and see it through.” 

As it turned out, they had no option in the matter. 
The cab arrived at its destination, Mr. Silver's house in 
Sitwell Street, and, as it drew up, the policeman jumped 
from his hansom, which was directly behind, and was 
immediately joined by another man of the same type—that 
is to say, a constable in plain clothes. These two, without 
the slightest hesitation, entered the garden and walked up 
the steps behind Mr. Silver and his daughter and Gerald. 

When the door was opened they stepped into the house. 

“TI wish to have a werd with you, sir,” said one of the 
men reapecttully addressing Gerald. “I am a police 
_—, aod Bel a warrant po our——” 

© was interrupted by the door of the study at the 
end of the hall betiig suddenly opened by Mr. servis. 

“One moment!” cried that individual. “Don’t do any- 
thing more until I've had my say. I have my authority. 

So they all waited to hear what he had to say. 


CHAPTER THIRTY:SIX. 
A Mention of Music. 


The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Ts fit for treasone, strataycms, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull az night 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man he trusted. 
— SHAKESPEARE. 


Arter that terrible experience on the roof, Mr. Jarvis 
and Caleb Rue drove to the former's residence in the 
Temple. As they bowled along in the hansom they spoke 
not a word. In the first place, the detective was too 
utterly weary; in the second, the thought of poor David's 
sudden and awful end weighed heavily cn him. As to 
Caleb, he slept, leaning back in the cab, with a placid 
and contented expressicn on his pallid face. 

The Temple was soon reached, and, stopping in Fleet 
Street, Mr. Jarvis aroused his sleeping companion, and the 
two walked to the chambers in King’s Bench Walk, the 
dog limping wearily behind them. 

Arrived at his rooms, Mr. Jarvis opened the outer door 
with his latch-key and TT .. his prisoner = press 

yo man,” detective, ing t 
toa mall moe at the back of the house, yeah oan deep 
on that mattress. I lock you in and wake you in four 
hours from now, so make the most of it.” 

Caleb took his advice without loss of a minute’s time; 
he threw himself on to the mattress which was on the 
floor, and the key had hardly turned in the lock when he 
was asleep. 

Mr. Jarvis was not long after him. Going straight to his 
bedroom, he undressed, set his alarum clock to wake him 
in four hours, and, getting into bed, was soon unconscious. 
No dreams disturbed the rest of these two; they lay like 
oe until the alarum sounded all too soon. 

r. Jarvis stretched himself and rose wearily ; he would 
dearly have liked double the fe qeemky of sleep, but there 
was no time for that. He formed certain plans, the 
very essence of which depended on their being carried 
through quickly. 

He found it by no means to wake tho sleeping Caleb, 
but, after sundry violent shakings and the ee of some 
cold water, the desired result was achieve, and the tired 
youth rose and ressed himself, and followed the detective 
into the sitting-room overlooking the ens. 

“Now that we are a little »” said Mr. Jarvis, 
“vou are able to talk and I am able to listen. Just sit 
dcewn there and tell me frankly what you know. The 
egies of it, the epee partan T am ie: ge 

lor everyone mu were to speak freely, bes 
for yourself as well. You a you listened at doors, and 
know all about it.” : : 

“Well, it’s like this, sir,” — Caleb, scratching his 
head. “I think I know as m a. a 
as anybody, but my story is not connected; it breaks off 
here and there, and there are great Li Fay, goa sir, is 

ose gaps, what 


! 
ge I can fill them in,” said Mr. Jarvis. 


clear, the whole story; it will come when I least expect 
it—it always does.” 

“TI wonder what can bring it back to you!” said the 
detective musingly. “Sometimes the scent of a flower will 
conjure up scenes of the and we remember every 
detail. Perhaps it is a ball-room; we see the faces again, 
and even remember the worde that were spoken. 
Or perhaps the smell of a fire here in this London will 
transport us miles away walking across the heather-covered 
Suey tee io ae the pppoe Bieophicend we smoke 

rom chimney ; eve so clear that we even 
remember which way the wind was blowing, and can see 
the shadows cast by the clouds on the mountain-sides, The 
brain is a wonderfully sensitive plate, and photographs 
everything.” 

Caleb sat with his head on one side, listening with the 
greatest interest. 

“Sounds, too,” went on Mr. Jarvis, “bring back to 
memory the days of the past. The rolling of the sea upon 
tho beach at night-time, the rush of water over a river 
weir, the song of the nightingale, and the call of the cuckoo 
all tell us stories. And music—what cannot music do? 
The march—we see the picture of the khaki-clad soldiers 
going to the war; the waltz, the dreamy waltz, that 
particular one, and again we tread with easy swing the 
shining floor with one the colour of whose hair and eyes, 
whose very name and being we had forgotten till this 
mcment. A note, a chord, and we will sitting in a 
dimly lit aisle, or——” 

“That's it, sir!” interru Caleb. “That's it, sir! 
The young gentleman, Mr. d Minton, he played the 
old spinet when he called cn my master that evening !” 

“ He played the old spinet? Mr. Jarvis. 

“Played it,” cried Rue, sp to his feet excitedly 
and pacing = and down the room, yed it! He made 
it speak! Music is magic in his hands. I’m no musician ; 
I cannot interpret the meaning of your symphonies; but 
when he played, I unde every note, and it was 
awful in its anger.” 

“ And do you think if you heard him pe again that you 
would be able to fill in t gaps?” asked the other. 

Caleb stopped in his excited walk, and held his head 
between his hands. 

“T think I could,” he replied. “I believe that if he 
played to me I could be made to do anything, say any, 
thing, think anything. You have never heard hi play! 7 

“No,” answered Mr. Jarvis, looking at his watch ; but 
I shall at the earliest opportunity. In fact, we will go and 
sce him now. I had an intment with him this evening, 
but we will not put it off till them. If you have a good 
thing on, never put it off, remember that. But think you, 
Caleb, if we went to that Silent Court in the City with 
Mr. Minton and he played on that old spinet, would it 
not be better than if he played on = A piano!” 

“T don’t know,” answered the youth, and he shragged 
his shoulders as if he did not care; the excitement passed, 
a vacant expression came into his pile features, and his 
eyes became downcast and dreamy. 

“Come! We will go and see!” said the detective, and 
he led tho way out of his chambers. : 

They drove to Sitwell Street, and were aienppeiated to 
find no cne at home. Mr. Silver had gone out early in 
the morning—no one knew where, the servant explained— 
and Mr. Minton and Miss Silver had to the inquest. 

Now Mr. Jarvis was fully aware the inquest would 
be adjourned, otherwise he would have been there himself, 
and he came to the ccnclusion that Mr. and Miss Silver 
and young Minton would be home shortly. 

“ We will come in and wait,” he said, and stepped 
with Caleb into the hall. 

“T can serve a doublo purpose by here now,” the 
detective said to himself, “for I understand a warrant will 
shortly be taken out for the arrest of the unfortunate Mr. 
Minton. I shall be able to help him possibly. At any 
rate, we must get the music from him first.” 

Mr. Jarvis had not long to wait. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN. 
The Silent Court. 
Many ghosts and forms of fright 
Have started yA their graves PR) i. 
They have driven sleep from mine eyes away. 
—LonGrFELLOw. 

Now that its sole occupant was eo tho Silent Court 
was more silent than ever. It had only one eye, 80 to 
speak ; now that eye was shut the court was dead. 

The only light that reached it at t-time was the light 
of the moon. The moonlight streaming in was cut in two 
by the high wall, so that one half of the court was inky 
black, while the other, when the moon was at the full, was 
bathed in silver. The moon was not now at the full, but 
there was sufficient light to throw s bright beam across one 
corner from wall to wall. 

Suddenly from out of the darkness there emerged quickly 
the figure of a man; it was scen for s second as it crossed 
the beam of light, and was gone. one became con- 
scious of a footstep on the stone-paved court. It was not a 
heavy footfall, but a quick, stealthy tread. It was to be 
heard going round close to the wall. 

Suddenly, again, the i struck across the beam of 
silver. It was a heavy figure, bent and bowed; it was 
remarkable how cne so heavy could walk so lightly, but 
there wore the the lgute and cgaia, end agains each te 
it ight, an and again; 
thene was a chan in the position of the hands; now they 
were held over face, now hanging by the sides, to be 
waved in the air another time. 

For hours did this restless figure pace the stone pavement 
of the Silent Court; even after the moon went down behind 
the sharp, black outlines of the great buildings the light, 
stealthy footfalls could be heard going round and round, 
ree and naan ” 

', Here was a soul in agony. 

At last the regularity 7 these footsteps ceased. The 
figure was walking straight across the court. It stopped 
for some minutes ectly motionless before the or 


_in the corner, and then s' wiy mounted the steps. 


Those interested in the life of the Submerged Tenth in London oheuld read “The Heart of Things” ia 
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the other’s throat. The two lay hidden behind the big 
pile of rotten wood. 

_ Five minutes later this fearful murderer left the passage, 
having first tried to hide the dreadful result of his crime 
in the bosom of the Thames, but, as we know, the river 
would have it not. He had tried also to kill the dog, 
but had only succeeded in maiming it, the animal managing 
to escape. 

He hurried away, carrying his treasure with him, each 
step he took being quicker than the last. His head was 
in a mad whirl, and the houses appeared to be running 
ag him. People on the pavement stood aside to let 

im pass, and stopped and turned and watched him as he 
fled away. Away, but how could he over fly away from 
that which was with him—that which must be always with 
- to the day of his death, and one cannot say how long 
after? 

He went to his miserable room, and, throwing himself 
upon his knees before his box, with feverish hands filled 
his pockets with the notes he had stolen from the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Silver—those notes which had brought about such 
dire misery. 

In all his delirium Jabez Brown had an eye to the main 
chance and to his safety. His pockets full, he was away 
again ; he had no idea where he was going, and was surprised 
to find himself in a train. He was huddled in a corner 
seat of a third-class carriage, but whither the train was 
speeding he had no knowledge. 

But surely he must have taken a ticket, or he would not 
have been permitted to be where he was. Yes, indeed; he 
held it in his hand—a ticket to Richmond. 

“Richmond!” he muttered to himself. “Richmond! I 
must have taken it unconsciously! Well, it’s as good 
as any other place, Richmond!” 

On arriving at his destination, he was out on to the 
platform before the train stopped, and with the same quick 
steps was out of the station and walking up the hill. 

Passing the “Star and Garter,’ he entered the lovely 
park: an ugly, bloated, evil figure out of place in this 
sweet spot. 

He sat down on the first seat that he came to, the 
occupants of which vacated their places immediately. There 
was something awful about the man, that cast a shadow 
of fear around him. 

He did not sit for long, and was restless during the short 
time that he remained, kicking up the dust with his heels 
in the path before him. 

_ He rose suddenly. with an idea; he had read of a sensa- 
tional case of someone hiding in one of the plantations ; 
this was a good thought. hy not hide his treasure in 
one of these plantations? Why not, indeed, hide himself 
there? It was magniticent ; all the hounds of Scotland 
Yard would be baffled. But he must have food and drink 
in this camp of his; that was necessary. 

He returned to the town, deliberately now, for he had 
a fixed plan in his head. He walked quietly down the 
bill and made his purchases, first buying a bag in 
which to carry them. He walked slowly up the fin again, 
like a sober citizen. The delirium of the previous hours 
had passed away. Thus it generally happens, although a 
ay d he yellow grass 

roug! gates and across the yellow he walked ; 

it was warm summer-time, you know. He took his oppor- 
tunity, and was soon through the wire fence and in the 
lantation. He arrived at an open spot. Here he opened 

s bag and ate and drank, and for the time being was 
—_ He almost laughed to himself, and presently fell 


asleep. 
But not for long—no, not for long! We are apt to talk 
about the a of the ait, but there is no quiet in a 


done this, it stretched out an arm and pushed the door 
open. It is strange that this door, this door of all others, 
should have been left ajar; nevertheless, it was 60. 

The figure stood with its arms folded across its breast 
and its head bent forward. It appeared to be staring into 
the passage, but this was hardly sensible, for the passage 
was as black as pitch. Perhaps it was pon ng If so, the 
only sounds to be heard were those made by the mice 
playing in the kitchen. 

It stepped into the house and closed the door, all so 
silently, and again stood as still as a statue for some 
minutes. Then it moved forward, walking with confidence, 
and turned to the left intc the front office. It did not, 
however, remain here long, but, coming away, it pro- 
ceeded to the little back room until lately occupied by 
Caleb Rue. This room was lighter, for a lamp in a street 
running behind the court cast its pale light through the 
dirty window. ; 

The figure leant against the desk, and aimlesqly fingered 
Ds, Disling paper t had once done service for Mr. 

ler’s clerk. 

"i fter a while this strange and restless being flitted, 50 
to 5) , from the back office and up the creakin stairs 
to the front, sitting-room ; the dawn was breaking, ¢ par- 
tially opened the shutters and a pale, grey light filled 
the room, sufficient to show the outlines of the furniture, 
and make them look like the ghosts of themselves. __ 

He opened the old spinet, and shut it again immediately 
and so carefully. He opened the door leading into the 
back room. ow the miniatures hanging on the door 
rattled in the stillness of the early morning! He came 
back to the front room and gazed at an empty birdcage; 
then he turned and went downstairs. It was growing much 
lighter every minute. — 

In the kitchen he stocd beside the deal table. tapping it 
with his fingers. ‘hat was the only noise in the house 
now, for the mice had fled preci alaly He raised his 

eyes, and noticed a stout rope hanging from an enormous 
nail driven into the wall about six inches from the ceiling. 
He understood for what purpose this had been used. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT. ~ 
The Fil 


yy we do but watch the hour, 
here never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 
— Byron. 
Janez Brown fied from the river-side with blood upon 
his hands and blood upon his soul, ani the waters of the 
river, as it flowed by that narrow passage, seemed to him 
to cry out to call him back to hide his fearful handiwork. 
Here beneath the rotten wood and the skeleton of the old 
boat this dreadful man had from time to time hidden part 
of his ill-gotten gains. He used the spot as one of his 
storehouses for stolen property. . . 
Here he had come from Sitwell Street after his interview 
with Gerald Minton, and here he had been tracked by 
David and the dog. For it must be remembered that the 
bloodhound had met Jabez Brown at the sign of the 
“Gelden Pheasant,” and had shown some excitement at 
the meeting. It must also be remembered that David and 
the dog had waited outside Mr. Silver’s house on the 
occasion of Mr. Jarvis’ first visit there, and that when Mr. 
Jarvis came out his faithful servant and the animal had- 
sport. They had left to track down the robber of 
the stolen Bank of England notes, the dog suddenly taking 
up the scent. David the Faithful went to his death. 
Following the dog, that trotted slowly along through the 
crowd, stopping now and again when in doubt, but soon 
picking up the scent again, Mr. Jarvis’ assistant before 
very found hinwelf on the other side of Waterloo 
ea and turning down that narrow way that led to the 


ver. 

At first he did not see Jabez, for the latter was crouch- 
ing down beside the old pieces of timber, but Jabez saw 
him and immediately rose to his feet. The guilty man’s 
first feeling was one of mild surprise, of annoyance at being 
disturbed. Then of a sudden it dawned upon him that he 
had seen the animal before. Then it all came back to him 
with a rush, the scene in the bar of the “Golden Pheasant,” 
where the stranger had cashed the five-pound note for him. 
He remembered all this in a flash, and guessed the rest. 

He guessed that he was being hunted down, that he was 
caught, in fact, like a rat in a trap. Ah, but rats are 
ae when driven into a corner. Jabez Brown 
saw before him the ghastly picture of his future if he were 
apprehended, and made up his mind forthwith t6 get away 
or die in the attempt. 

He waited for David to approach him, and, as he did so, 
took the measure of the man. He had to confess that in 
a fair stand-up fight or struggle he would be no match for 
the detective, heavy, powerful man as he was himself. 


wood at t. A hundred living Cia that sleep by da: 
awake at it. The plantation was alive with mystarioas 
noises. bits and rats, and mice and insects moved 
— him with a rustling here and a breaking through the 
erns. 
To a guilty conscience these slight noises in the otherwi: 
ieee of the = — cxapoaaied Bol hundredfold. 
abez Brown sat up on moss-covere t, tl 
arest saahing ont = his —— debian 
was not on noises he heard, but the si 
saw. Oh, what "heataatic shapes -and shales = 2 
trees threw! Arms, rugged and hard, were thrown out to 
prasp him as the digas Biase swayed to and fro in the 
ight, summer breeze. How pleasant it would have been 
to some this summer air, but how fearful to him! There 
was an older tree in that plantation—it might have been a 
dead tree, but hardly likely in this well-ordered spot—that 
threw a shadow like a gibbct. It might have been to you 
or to me a thing of beauty in the day-time; it need not 
hid affr: ‘rage Axe ni ms bat it was too much for Jabez 
rown Ww’ i 
rs ae and his blood overcharged 
He was away again; he hastily buried his treasure, and 
was away once more. Through the wire fence and across 
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had a store of both. 
As David walked towards the pile of wood, Jabez hung 
his head and trembled visibly. He looked shockingly 


guilty. 
is What are you doing here?” asked the detective sternly. 
“I—I'm loo for something,” answered the other in a 
hoarse voice, and averting his eyes from the other’s keen 


oor Always Interesting. 
“You are burying something, or digging something up,” « Bright. 
replied David, ‘icaning forward. “ an ian. the Cora Readable. 


of a box sticking up in that loose earth.” 

“That's not a box,” said Jabez decidedly. 

. there must be something wrong with my eyes,” 
was detegtive’s reply, as he leant still further over. 

This was other's o unity, and he took it. Into 
the blow he gave the unfortunate David just behind his 
ear he all his furious an rate energy. 
The man unconscious, Jabez on the top of him, and the 
latter's great fingers, with their powerful grip, were roun) 
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the grass; and‘then what was he todo’? He must be on tho 
move, too; the restless mind cannot sit still, the guilty soul 
or the over-anxious soul must give itself away in the end, 
Sit tight, if you want to succeei.- i 4 

He must to London again; the quiet of the country was 
too loud for him. It rang too much in his ears; he must 
have the rest of the busy streets of the City. 

, The last train to town had gone, but this did not worry 
him; he would walk. He braced himselt together, ani 
tried to set his heavy, round shoulders square, and walked 
But why, and for what point should he make? 

It is difficult walking without a fixed point to go to. so 
h> went aimlessly on for a time, but suddenly he had ins 
point. Why not the Silent Court—the last place in the 
world anyone would expect to find him? He stepped out 
almost briskly now. 

It was a weary walk, and he was tired. Tired in body 
and in mind, although the guilty can never afford to |y 
weary. Like the stoat, they must always be on the alert, 

It was with a feeling of thankfulness that Jabez Brow) 
arrived at the Silent Court. Here was his goal, and hy 
had reached it. Now what was he to do? He did nt 
hesitate. He took a eich key from his pocket and opencd 
the street-door of that little house wedged in the corner. 

Ho shut the door behind him and felt his way, for ho 
dared not light a match. Now he was quite cool again, and 
felt he could run no risks. 

Nevertheless, what he did was a strange and bold thing, 
so unexpected for one who had been so lately frightene:] ly 
shadows in a wood. But he was at home in bricks anil 
mortar, things very much at variance with the wild anid 
weird truths of Nature. 

He groped his way upstairs on his hands and I:necs, 
crept into the sitting-room where stovd the old spinct, 
walked from there to the room at the back, rattling tho 
miniature frames hanging on the door as he went. He 
undressed with the greatest composure; he even folded his 
clothes and laid them on a chair, a thing he had not done 
for years. He got into the late Percival Ryder’s bed, and, 
drawing the clothes up to his chin, fell asleep, and siept 
as peacefully as a little child. 

Such are the marvellous eccentricities of human nature! 


[This story will be concluded in a few weeks. A 
striking short novel will commence in a fortnight,) 
ee 

“Ts the story you have written a historic novel?" 

“No,” answered the poverty-stricken author. “ It’s 
a modern novel now. But I expect it will be historio 
before I get it published.” 

——{. 

Boarver (warmly): “Oh, I know every one of the 
tricks of your frase: Do you think I have lived in 
boarding-houses twenty years for nothing?” 

Landiady ({rigidly): “I shouldn't at all sur- 
prised.” 


— 2 fe 
Sue: “What is it papa said that hurt you so?” 
He: “Nothing.” 
She: “Why, you told me as soon as you began to 
speak to him last night he hurt you dreadfully.” 
He: “Yes, but he didn’t say anything.” 


—_————2jgo——___ 
A PERPLEXING QUESTION. 

“I pon’ suppose my wife would be happy unless 
she had some sort of a fad to occupy her mind,”’ said 
the man who was telling the story. “Her latest is 
mind cure. 

“ She picked it up at some lecture she attended the 
other day, and with the zeal of a new convert she 
started to convert the whole neighbourhood to her way 
of thinking. 

“ She literally filled the house with books upon tho 
subject, and having at last flooded the whole neigi- 
bourhood she started to convert Mary, our cook. 

“ Hour after hour she laboured with our commander 
of the kitchen. She read extracts from books and 
proponasied her theories until the poor girl’s head must 

ve ached. 

“She even lent the girl her best bonnet on the pro- 
mise that she would attend a lecture to be held on the 
subject, a Fronts by-the-way that the cook failed 
to keep, as I saw her promenading with her beau when 
she was sup to be at the lecture. 

“The climax came the other morning at the break- 
fast table, when some bacon was placed on the table 
that would have disgraced a third-rate boarding-house. 

“My wife’s eyes sseperd when she saw it, and with 
a sharp ring of the bell she summoncd the cook. 

“‘Mary,’ she demanded, when the cook stood before 
her, ‘what do you mean by placing such an example 
of Hottentot cooking before us?’ 

“«Why, mum,’ exclaimed Mary, in surprise, ‘what 
is the matter?’ 

“*Matter!’ snapped my wife, ‘don’t you sce that 
that bacon is burnt to a cinder?’ 

“Well, mum,’ answered Mary, apologetically, ‘I 
did think when I took it from the fire that it looked 
a little burnt, but then I thought of what you sail 
that everything was imagination, and all that you had 
to do was to think it was all right and that would 
make it all right; so I just said to myself that it 
was all imagination about the bacon being burnt, and 
let it go. All you’ve got to do mum, when you eat 
it is to think it is all right, and it will melt in your 
mouth. Why, mum, the new faith is a blessing to 3 
hard-working girl.’ 

“ My wife fell back with a gasp, and Mary escaped 
to the kitchen. 

_ “Thaven’t quite made up my mind whether Mary 
is a wag, or whether she is only a faithful convert to 
the mind-cure craze.” 
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Frequent Reports of Success, 


The nerves are connected with all the organs and tissues of the body. 
Uric acid is the predisposing cause | When, therefore, the stomach, liver, kidneys, bowels, and gall-bladder are A Leading Practitioner 
of Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Debility, disordered or diseased, the nerves, consequently, are bound to suffer, and the writes:— 
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Mr. M. B. Henderson, of Gosf 
has been completely cured of 
nervousness, of appetite, 
sleeple:sness, after sevora! aili 
yeara, by Iron-Ox Tonic Tablets. 
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EXCELDA 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


A New Fabric. Once used, always used. 


MUCH CHEAPER THAN SILK OR LINEN. 
BETTER THAN EITHER. 


102 High Street, Gosforth, 
Northumberlau 
April 28, 1904. 
“Although not throug 
the second box of Iron-G 
Tablets I feel a new m 
I now eat four good met 
a day; that is what I ha 
not been able to do for t 
last three years. Inst 
of using the trams as 
used to do, I now prefer 
walk, because I feel so 
and well. I suffered fro 
my nerves, from loss 
appetite, and from slee 
lessness. Thanks to yo 
Tablets I am now a ¥é 
man. I shall never be wit 
out Iron-Ox Tablets 2 
pocket.—Yours respectful 
Sa signed. 


Mr. M, B, Hexpersox. 


Pa 


. B, Hexpersoy.” 


For Ladies or Gentlemen. 


. 

y—begin taking Iron-Ox Tonic Tablets and drive awa for ever § 
nervousness, sleeplessness, and loss of appetite. What Iron-Ox Tonic Tablets havo 
_ every Hanghoreniat. Meas soawae for Mr. Henderson and for hundreds of others they will do for you. 


50 Tiny Tablets in dainty aluminium walstcoat-pocket packs 
1/- at all Chemists, er from IRON-OX REMEDY C0. Ltd., 4 
Cocksour Street, London, S.W. 


Supyyed a ones 1 througho the Fase | A small foket stamped ‘*EXCE! "on 
ow ask For EXCELDA HANDKERCHIEFS, 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


to serve with batter pudding: 
Orange Sauce Rub four ounces of loaf vane 
on the rinds of two oranges, add the strained juice and 
halfa pint of water. Boil all very fast for a few minutes 
and strain into a sauce-boat. 
should be cut one inch and a half 
A Rump Stea® thick, trimmed into shape, and 
then be beaten with a rolling pin to make it tender. 
Broil it if ble, and when not, cook is 6 dot, oy 
frying pan, ame constantly and slipping a le 
under. (Reply to pin SE ri ie —_ 
is ionable and easily made 
Coffee Jelly 95 follows: Soak half ca asans of 
gelatine in a gill of cold water, add to it three gills of 
strong hot coffee and two ounces of sugar. Stir till all 
is dissolved, then strain into a border mould. Serve 
when cold with a little whipped cream. 
made as follows is alwa: ular. 
Beetroot Salad qi6 two medium. 
boil in salted water and peel. Cut into half-inch cubes. 
Mix with equal quantities of celery and some shredded 
red cabbage. Pour over mayonnaise or French salad 
dressing. ped parsley over and serve. 
rab four ounces of clari- 
Fora Plain Seed Cake fied dripping into three- 
qzarters of a pound of flour, add half an ounce of carra- 
way seeds, four ounces of sugar, and one egg beaten m 


rter ofa pint of milk. Beat all together v 
thoroughly, in a greased tin, and bake for an hoor 


in a steady oven. Tak boiled rice and 
e some boi. an 
Cheese and Rice. fi, it make 


in a pie-dish. Into a sauce-pan put one gill of milk. 
half an ounce of butter, dredge in a little flour. Season 
with salt and cayenne. -Stir till all boils up. --Popr 
this over the rice, scatter grated cheese on the top and 
brown in the oven for twenty minutes. Serve very hot. 

Sultana Dumplings. Pid ox orga eed 
quarters of a pound of flour and four ounces ot bread- 
crumbs; add some salt and half a pound of sultanas. 
Bind with an egg beaten up in milk till the whole isa 


slack Divide into dumplings, tie in cloths, drop 

an ) water, and cook at: a steady gallop for balf 
an hour. 

Beatthree theroughly, 

Plain Sweet Omelet, Destthreeeggs theroughly, 


butter cut into small pieces, and one ounce of sifted 
sugar. Stir all together. Put one ounce of butter into 
a clean omelet ; when it fritters pour in the mixture 
and stir until it begins to set. Then turn the edges over 
till the omelet is an oval shape, brown with a hot shovel, 
and sift sugar over. (Reply fo KirxKE.) 
filling should be made as 
Lemon Cheesecake follons, and if put into pots 
and tied down it will keep for months: Take one pound 
of sugar and a quarter of a pound of butter, and put 
into a pan to saath, Squeeze the juice of two lemons, 
and strain into the pan; add the grated rinds, then 
the yolks of five fresh Stir all the time till 
the mixture cooks and thickens. (Reply to BRACEWELL.) 
Pluck the berries off the stems and 
Rowan Jelly. wash thoroughly. Put into a pre- 
serving pan with sufficient water to cover, and simmer 
re forty — then ue.  & not ree 
low one poun one 
the camer when it is bet, and boil tal ib jellioe Place in 
warmed jelly glasses and when cold cover with a round 
of tissue Las phe into brandy. Then cover the 
az usual and store in an airy place. (Reply fo Cissy.) 
— 08 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


._ gtand your iron on a clean white 
When Ironing talae pad aes how much it 
ordinary 


will remain bot than when put on an 
from floors 


To Remove Whitewash Spote ,, furniture, 
lightly moisten a flannel with paraffin, and apply to the 
spite,” This will erase the whitewash, does not 
injure the most delicate paint. : 3 
is often polished too much. washing i 
in warm water and suds, using a little soda, 
till dry. Too much plate 

people, and the result 


Silver 


immersing the pote, right 
Water Pot Plante by i the ton in tepid hi, 
a quarter of an hour once a week or oftener if the 
room is kept very hot. hese si always in the 


a layer ' of best 


Dirty Brace may be made to look like new 
uring strong ammonia on i 

rubbing with a soft t brash, and rinsing it in clear water. 

To Clean Fur Skine and Rugs. iar of ‘na 

and powdered salt, which should be well heated in an 

oven, and thoroughly rub the fur. It should afterwards 

be eee to get rid of flour and salt. (Reply to 


To Destroy Blackbeetles < yt a 80 ep 


good as 
bovaz. Scatter this freely at night in corners by the 
stove, and keep it on the shelves of cupboards, In the 
Frm de will sweep up many of your black enemies. 


(Reply to Tornes.) 
“Take Grease out of Leather My oo 


to the spot and itin the eun. Repeat the lica- 
tion until the ae is removed. Black smatla te tan 
leather can be removed by applying methylated spirit 
ona flannel. (Reply to WILLIAMSON.) 

Ink Can be Removed From Paper ‘f the 
not too old,as follows : Take a teaspoonful of chlorinated 
lime and add just enough water to cover it; take a soft 
cloth, moisten % with mixture and pat (do not rub) 
_ — and it will slowly disappear. (Reply to 

AXTER. 


To Avert Chapped Hands Lraicl and grind 


grin 
it with a a knife until it is reduced to the smoothest 
powder. Put it into a tin box, so as to have it always 
at hand for use. After washing and drying the 5 
rub a pinch of starch over them, covering the whole 
surface. 

To Soften a MacKintosh Coat, pial sy 5 
perfectly hard, proceed as follows. Dissolve a handful 
grey lime in balf a pail of water, and with this 
solution wipe the coats at the hardened parte. The 
| sang should be nepeaind after an interval of four 

ours. (Reply to A. V.E.) Si er 

can a n- 

Imitation Frosted Glaes expeaaivalyactollowsi 
Moisten Epsom salts with weak gum and apply to the 
glass with a rag. When you require the same appear- 
ance, and the atmosphere is damp and steamy, moisten 
putty thoroughly with linseed oil and paint the panes 
of glass over with it. (Reply to BULWELL.) 


Before the winter sets in empty all the 

On Lamps. lamps, and cut off all charred parts 
of the wicks. Wash both burners and wicks in hot soda 
water and soap. Wash out the also and rinse 
in hot eoda water. Drain and dry thoroughly over the 
stove for several hours before filling. Put the burners 
together and polish them before putting the wick in 


place. dent 

Respecting Garden Walls, as : sinting 
walls black has been tried in several districts by fruit- 
tpn The result has been better leaves, heavier 

it crop, and the destruction of the larve of insects 
on the wall. A cheap way of blackening a wall is first 
to paint it with boiling coal tar, and when that is quite 
dry to paint over again with black oil paint. This 
should produce a jet black. (Thanks to R.) 


OPE 


WHEN THE GERMAN PRINCE GETS 
MARRIED. 

Tue wedding of the Crown Prince of Germany will 
not take place until next Spring, but the builder 
and decorator are already hard at work preparing the 
first home for the young couple. 

This is to be in the town Palace at Potsdam, and 
consists of the suite of rooms inhabited after his 
marriage by the present Emperor. ; 

The rooms are on the first floor, with nine front win- 
dows, and include the so-called bronze room, the new 
and the Russian drawing-rooms, the blue and the yellow 
room, the Etrurian corner-room, and four apartments 
which go by the name of the Emperor’s rooms, 

~—evtezoe— 
WHAT BOYS AND GIRLS READ, 

I po not often Bere into a modern child’s book, but 
almost as often as I do am I surprised at its contents. 
Do our children of to-day really like the literary fare 
set before them? 

Boys are more suitably catered for than girls. There 
are plenty of ro stirring adventure books still. But 
art = girls! Wishy-washy, namby-pamby sticky 
rubbish. 

So I consider the most part of it; but then I, says a 
writer in Taz ACADEMY, am a mere man, and what can 
I know of a girl’s mind? . 

I do say this, that, if girls delight in this sort of 
stuff, it is wonderful that any of them grow up 
into sensible women. But, after all, kittens grow up 
into sedate cats! 


PUT YOUR BOY IN KILTS. 

Dr. J. Canrizz, in his lecture at the London Poly- 
technic, strongly recommended the kilt as calculated to 
promote the health and strength of lads. Mothers (he 
said) often desired their boys to look little men, and 
80 put them into tight-fitting costumes which cram 
aor movements and almost retarded their develop- 
ment. 

The kilted skirt, on the contrary, gavé a warmth to 
the loins which was most conde ta strength in 
future years. 

Lord Roberts had paid a striking tribute to the 
physical endurance of his kilted iers, and there 
could be no doubt that the kilt, an excellent thing for 
men, was, from the health point of view, a most ad- 
mirable dress for boys. 

+ SO30e-— 


THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. 
Proverbs Taken from a Lady’s Album. 


It is better to make friends fast than to make fast 
friends, 

A LitrLe widow is a dangerous thing. 

THERE'S many a sip ’twixt the cup and the lip. 

Many hands want light work. 

Att that a man knoweth will he tell to his wife. 

He that is surety for a stranger shall be wiser the 
next time. 

HE laughs best whose laugh lasts. 

‘A Brep on a bonnet is worth ten on a plate. 

Ler him now speak or hereafter hold his piece of in- 
formation for a ped price. 

Ear your steak or you’ll have stew. 

A uz in time saves nine. 

Some are born widows, some achieve widowhood, 
whilst others have widows thrust u them. 

D gives us our relatives. Thank God we can 

choose our friends, 


——10}9K0e— 
COLOURS. WOMEN LIKE. 


A WoMAN who believes strongly in the unconscious — 
influence of colour declares ake ecald never: have a — 


room decorated in red, which is only good, she claims, 
to counteract the bad effects of blue, but even in that 
case pink is preferable. 

Stating her objection, but without explaining why, 
to the artist with whom she was advisit.g about the 
decorations of her home, he at once replied that her 
dislike was but natural, as she was of.a brunette type, 
and, of course, greens and were a much more 
fitting background for her - He further added 
that it was the cold beauty of blonde which was 
enhanced by the warmth of red ——e 

Without ever having made a study of this branch of 
art, some women instinctively choose only the colouring 
suited to their style, ing it even so far as to showa 
decided preference for china of the tones to blend with 
their complexions; few brunettes, for instance, will 
admire the brilliant shades of blue with which 
much china is decorated, but wi dinner sets of it are 
bought by blondes. 


—cet0e— 

Mrs. Cratair, better known as “John Oliver 
poe ”” is said to be the best talker amongst women 
n London. 


—-etoo—. 

Tue Tsar is much more robust than most people 
believe. He pulls a oar, swims well, is an expert 
horseman, and can play a fair game of lawn tennis. As 
a walker, also, he possesses surprising powers of en- 
durance. . 

. —eolefoe— 

HOW TO MAKE AN AUTUMN COAT. 

In reply to many ene, Toe agd who have been 
’ inquiring a pattern of an 
Autumn coat, I do not think they 
can do better than make one as 
shown by the little picture in the 
margin. It must be understood, 
pbk! pores aes this medel 

nota warm 3) - 
ance, it is a shape Coat is saints 
for any heavy material, such as one 
of thenew brown plushes, or corduroy 
velveteen. This pattern is given 
away with every copy of that invalu- 
able ladies’ paper, Home Norss, 
dated November 8, and published on 
Friday October 28. Much that is of 
great interest end helpful, such as 
“Science and Health,” dealing with 
Massage as an aid to obtaining a 
ae gcod complexion ; an_ interesting 
article on Palmistry, dealing with the Head Line; 
Letter on the subject “Are White Lies 
ecessary?” Household Hints 
and useful hints on Dress- 
making, Cookery, etc., is also to 
be found in Homs Norss, price g 
one penny. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS. 


The Art of Beauty. 


Send for a copy of 


era 
TOMET CYECIALIST. 


At all Booksellers or post free for 1s, 24. from the Book Publisher, 17 Henrictt: Streot, Tendon, WO. 
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We finile You 


Tne following para- 
graph ap 
a recent number of 


to the South Wales train : 

“A few minutes before the smash a young lad 
took out of her pocket in the train a Pearson's 
Weekly, and observed that she would fill in the in- 
surance policy in accordance with her father’s wish 
before she left home. She turned up the page con- 
taining the policy, and was in the act of putting in 


her signature when the accident happened, and was 
‘ust a few minutes too late to comply with the con- 
itions which would enable her to have benefited 

handsomely, as she was amongst the injured.”’ 

Tue above este aph emphasises the uncertainty of 
life. Although the young lady who was about to si 
the coupon had made up her mind to do s0, yet she 
had delayed until the last possible moment. Happily 
she was not killed ; but it only shows how dangerous 
are delays. Every reader of this paper should be 
insured for a sum in accordance with his means. As, 
however, it is very frequently impossible for a man 
to pay out of his salary any sum whatever as an in- 
surance premium, we are giving him the op unity 
of obtaining absolutely free of cost an insurance 

licy valued at either £250 or £100. Don’t delay. 
+ is certain that any one of these policies would con- 
fer a tremendous benefit upon those who are near 
and dear to you. Therefore, it is a duty, if not a 
pleasure, for you to, at all events, endeavour to 
secure one of these policies. Don’t, however, oa 
off entering for the contest, but enter now. ‘he 
risk of delay is shown by the newspaper extract 
which I publish above. 


Tue other weck a little picture appeared of the 
American em of warning brakesmen on 
trains of t Apneg to a bridge by means of 
ropes suspen: from an arm over the rails. 
large number of railway readers have written to 
point out that there is something wrong about the 
sketch, because it shows the ropes placed on what 
appears to be the down line, after the bridge is 
passed. I would point out to such readers that on 
American railways the rule of the road is the re- 
verse of that which obtains in this country. The 
trains pass each other on the right and not on the 
left. Therefore the sketch is perfectly correct. 


“Waicn,” asks Hawxrss, “is the correct way to eat 
macaroni? ??——_————There is no correct way. 
Society any judges you by results. It expects a 
diner to get his macaroni eaten, and not to leave 

_ eails of it loose on the tablecloth, or straying aim- 
lessly down the shirt-front, followed by a red trail of 

* tomato sauce. Every macaroni eater has his own 

method, and there are as many “systems ’’ in use 

as at Monte Carlo, all equally infallible. To be a 

graceful macaronist, you must be a bit of a juggler, 

a snake charmer, a knitter, and a Jack Tar. You 

must eat it, of course, with a fork, but you must 

know exactly where to hit a coil of macaroni with 
that implement, so that you may hoist it aloft with- 
out having long ends ing. down—ends which 
would not justify the means. To get the macaroni 
safely to the palate without dropping the whole con- 
cern wants a sense of equilibrium. To swallow it, 
and yet appear to the outside world as though you 
were _ eating an ordinary dish, requires facial 
restraint. If you find it i ble to carry this 
out with a fork, do as the Italian workmen do, and 
use your fingers. Push the forefinger well into a 
loop in the sinuous coil, then twist so many yards 
round it, and eat it that ie If you think this 
undignified, then just use a ife, and chop the 
macaroni up into small pieces. But people who 
have a finicking sense of refinement shouldn’t eat 
macaroni outside their own homes, or should use 
such small Italian cafés as dispense with manners. 
RESULT OF THE “LETTER” COMPETITION. 

A GOLD-PLATED -case has been ecnt to: 

Sergt. R. A. McCombe, R.I.C., Mone 

Jones, 8 Devonshire Avenue, Southsea; C. 

Road, Ipswich; H. Francis, Swanthorpe Farm, Crondall, 

Hants.; Mrs. Palmer, Bank House, Ropergate, Pontefract : 

J. Condie, Belmont Cottage, High Blantyre, Lanarkshire; F. 

Evans, 40 Curre Street, Aberaman, Aberdare; T. 8. White, 

Ue Oana ce aren baa thee 

; E. Nix near s 4 

Mon.: W, H. Trneli, 17 Chatsworth Road, West’ Norwood: 


, 


ore, Co. Derry; C. 
Barham, 29 Norfolk 


iM Balcarres , 
; wey ire ‘Culmo-e Road, Peckham, 8.E.; J. Mellor, 8 Black 


wtehe 18 Rugby Street, Wolverhampton F. J. Hi ie 
ews, ; F. J. Hannay, 
In 1% J. pom 


Note.—A pencil-case will be awarded to each person whose letter is dealt with on thie page, or whose suggestion for a title ie used. 


“Pganars it may interest you to know,” writes A. G., 
“that Blackburn with a MF capers of 190,000 re- 
turns at each General Elcttion two Conservative 
members, but does not possess one Conservative 
paper. Tho Liberals, however, have two weekly 
papers and one daily. Are there any other towns 
similarly situated?’ A great many, I 
think, the reason being that the papers were started 
many years before politics assumed their present 
turn, and won their popularity on grounds entirely 
removed frém party. 2 

“ Ar what prices is building land sold in the City of 
London?’ asks 8S. J. W. It deposits of 
course, on the position and frontage. How large are 
the prices paid may be judged from recent figures. 
A site in Cornhill was recently sold at the rate of 
£54 5s. 1d. per square foot, the freehold for the 752 
square feet fetching £40,800. In Fleet Street two 
years ag0, a corner building site was sold for 
£18 9s. 1d. the square foot. ese, of course, are 
the principal thoroughfares. An ares in Basinghall 
Street recently was sold at the rate of £5 8s. 8d. per 

uare foot. 

“Wuaen I use a bad word,” writes B. P., “my wife 
protests, and says, ‘Why don’t hea say “Oh, dear,’’ or 
“Dear me’’?’ ‘Now, I should [ike to know the origin 
of these very silly expressions.” sa 
matter for fact, “Oh, dear,’’ and “Dear me’? are just 
as profane as any other expressions in daily use. 
“ Dear,” as an exclamation, is most obviously rived 
from the Latin, “Deus,” or the French “Dieu,” 
signifying the Deity. A British schoolgirl says 
« r me,” and thinks herself the soul of propriety, 

et almost the same expression—“ Dio mio ’’—is t 

talian for “My God.” - When, therefore, your wife 
urges you to employ the expression “ Dear,” or “ Dear 
me,” she is certainly not teaching you reverence. 

Rartwar Crenx thinks that most people are under 
the impression that all the of various descrip- 
tions disposed of by auction at nae? sales, have 
been forgotten by passengers, and, therefore, are 
sold at great profit to the railway companies. Buch 
however, he tells me, is not the case. The bulk of 
the goods have, in reality, been either refused by 
the owners, probably because of damage or delay, 
or are goods for which no owners can be traced. 
On these goods, of course, the expense of carriage 
has been incurred, in addition to the compensation 
paid to the owners for non-delivery, therefore, the 

rofits are not so great as would at first appear. 
aims paid under the heads of “Goods Lost,”’ “ De- 
layed,” or “Damaged” amount to several 
thousands of pounds annually in the case of the big 
railway companies. : 

“ Way,” writes Lonpongr, “do the destitute men and 
women one sees at night on the Thames Embank- 
ment prefer spending their nights there to going 
into the casual wards of workhouses? ”’ 
This is a cout that has been asked before, but 
never satisfactorily answered ; I think, though, that 
the writings on the subject of the life of the desti- 
tute poor of London and other t cities, which 
have just commenced to appear in Pearson’s Maca- 
ZINE, Will go a long way towards answering it. Miss 
Olive Christian Malvery, the well-known lecturer and 
reciter, has herself lived among the poor to find out 
all she could about their lives; she has spent nights 
in casual wards, and Salvation Army shelters, as 
well as on the Embankment, and anyone interested 
in the subject cannot do better than read her articles. 

“T save a great deal of writing to do,” writes A. C. B. 
“and I save a lot of time by ignoring the custom of 
doting ‘i’s’ and crossing ‘t’s.’ You can judge the 
result by this letter, and I should like your opinion 
of it.” You certainly save time by ignor- 
ing the custom. But I am sorry you ask me to base 
my opinion on your letter—very sorry. Do you 
really write all your letters like that? Wouldn’t it 
be kinder to your friends if you hired a small boy 
to do the roe and ng after aro 070 
had been written? We have had your dotted 
and crossed, and now like the look of it much better. 
In its former state, it resembled the efforts of the 
office spider which, having fallen into our ink the 
other day, took a stroll across some loose copy Paper 
on our desk. 

Many of the names of railway stations in the United 
Kingdom are ordinary English words, though some- 
times spelt differently, and this week I offer a gold- 

lated pencil-case to each of the twenty-five readers 
rom whom I receive what I consider the most 
sensible sentence containing the greatest number of 
names of railway stations. Here is an example: 
The Roade through the Newmarket at Darlington 
Leeds to the Twenty Three Bridges near the Abbey 
on the West Moors. (The road through the new 
market at gree leads to the twenty-three 
bridges near the abbey on the west moors.) The 
names of stations must be underlined, and the total 
number used, as well as the total number of words 
in the sentence, must be plainly stated. All sen- 
tences to be written on rds, addressed to 
Tur Rartwary Eprror, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., and sent so as to arrive not 
later than by first post on Thursday, November 8rd. 
Competitors are asked to write their attempts on 
picture post-cards, which will be given to the 
children’s hospitals after judging. 


- Nov. 8, 1904. 
Tus following amounts havé come to hand for the 
Frees Are Funp since those acknowledged in the list 


eget last week: 
Thanko ering, 10s.; E. Telley, $d.; G. Pinder, 1s.; P. P 


Qd.; V. Birley, 2s.; M. Birley, 1s. 6d.; P. Birley, 1s.; P. A. 3.’ 
6s. 3d.; Mat: @s. 3d.; Bogie, 108.; R. L., ls.; A. and 
D., 1s. 6d.; Hilde’s Father, £1 0s. 6d.; Mill Bank, 3s. ; 


Anon., 28.; J. Bradsha 


1d.; E. H. France, 2s. 6d.; E. W. W., 2s. 3d. 
s. 6d.; : A Friend, 10s.; Miss 
Barron, 9d. ; Elliott and Fry, 10s. 6d.; W. T. Meek, 1s. 6d ; 


Soden Corbett, P eraon, 1s. 6d.; Clapton, : 
Kon, £1; Inasmuch, $8. 64°; P., 64.; Balatice from Rance 
is. 11d.; Anon., 8s. 6d.; “Polar,” 6s. . 


Mrs. Falkner, 17s.; Another Port Elizabethan, 3s.; Percy J. 
Vintner, £2 2s.; N. B. ki n, 3 W. rlesworth 
£1; G. E. Wilson, £1; H. 8. Ninean, ; 
$s.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; N 


urse Palmer, 2s. Sd.; A. B. C. and 
ad. ., 88. 6d.; G. E. 8., 5s.; G. Platt, o.; 
W. Paton, Chile, £1; H. Baton, 10s.; 8. Brookes, 2s. ; * Pattic,” 


Foster, £5; A. H. King, 10s.; Canteen, Natal Police F 
T €2'i0s,; Per T. Rosars, 7s; E.G. Bladon, 75, 14, 
8. 


(; 8. Wand, 128.; W. Missing, £3 0s. 0d.; 
3 J. le: de. 63.5 Windtal, 7d.; 
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-3.“ Merch,” ls. 6d.; 

; imerick” Competition, 
. Badger, £1 10s.; Ronald A. McAlpin, 3s.; 
A .; C. Noad ~ . Green- 
. J. Monty Pinnock, £8 0s. 6d.; 
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3 W. 

. Glover, 3s.; R. 

Bellen, 4s.; C. V. Ponder, £1 17s. 64.; 

. Bullock, 12s.; F. Mundy, 5s.: D 
1d.; P. W. Figgees, 10s.; 

.; Mrs. Wright Kelly, 2s.; 
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“ ; G. M. 

. Beott, 8s. 1d.; Billie Burke, £1 -;_K. Baste N 
Grateful Boy, 2is.: Ella, 2s. Sd.; Mr. and Mrs. Marsh, 4s.; 
Anon., 3s.; W. A. Towsend, 10s. 6d. 


$2,000 Imsurance. 


485 Claims already paid, including one of £2,000 
and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance good for any number of claims to 
the extent of ne OOO "oot for one only, £2,000 sypccially 
guarantee! by Tux Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Conrora- 
tion Limitep, 86 to 44 Moo Street, London, E.C., to 
whom notice of claims, under tho following conditiuns, nist be 
sent within seven days to the above address. Insurance ticket, 
applicable to pissenger trains in Great Britain and_ Ireland, 
iesued under section 88 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890, 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

representative of any person killed by an accident 

£2,000 (o the train iu which the deccased was an ordlinaly 
icket-bearing nger (lachading holders of 

season and ex tickets, a -office officials in any of the 
railway sorting va 


on 

and railway servants travelling with pass or 
sauway servants’ Mice to an ordinary carriage), and who. at the 
time of such accident, had in his, or her, fon, the Jnsurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in w it is, with his. or her, 
usu , written in ink or penell, on the space provided at 
the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, p' of abode, so 
coupon is q 


representatives ach sotnen oon “Tajured, ae death result from 
such ident within three e months thereafter, and that 
notice accident be given _— of its occurrence. 
in the e &@ person ving, the current number of 

al time of 
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being 


jee in every case 
CorPoratioy 


AMITED, 36 t' MN St tondon BC ithin seven Jays 
, 3% to 4 corgate C., Wi yen i 
rom occurrence of the aentiat 


nt. 
One Pounds will be iy: to_ whomsocve: 
of Pearson's Weekly may decide to 
who meets his dea by an 
vided that deceased at the time of is, 
fr, ion the Insurance Cou on this page. or the parcr in 
which it ts, with hie, or jher, usu signature, written in ink of 
percil on the space prov at the foot, and that death ocenrted 
Prthin twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given & 
auch accident to the said ration at above address within three 
days of its occurrence. paper. may be left at his, of her. 
place af abode. a, lone ag the counon 


oe Eigaragee Se Byes neces: 
reas Oe periods covered by tlsit 
aoe 2 heey eee aT 
ion, W.C. aui ® 

Y Bertin exehanse. 


**The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 
Ina ingurance holds geod for the cag ig subject to, the Bie 
D ‘0 of, a su nitions 
of he Ovens ‘Acclden t and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act, 


Risks No. 2 and 3. eed 
Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pa: me 
of a Premium under Sect. [ of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said Corperation. - a 
person can recover on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper! 
respect of the same risk. 
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A million people start this day on Quaker Oats. 
How can you have the chance they have, without 


Our.Con- 


Fi sumers’ Benefit : 

| Plan will help the food they have? Get a fair start to-morrow. 
er | you save money. Stop at your grocer’s to-day. © 

f noHoee Fe ee | on hundreds of 

NEW ZEALASD Bea a 

a daa meet a enere need'— See 

fat: nero with Pe Agere Gnpsat details in 


packets, 


» Uo. 
trom London and Weat Coast pores: | 


mation cag be 4 

be made to, the ¢-General for 
vad, 13°Victoria 8t., London, 8.W., ]. 
vs in the United Kingdom of the: 


0 
SESULDERS. 
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There is no remedy feared by Rheumatism so much as RHEUMOVOIDS (the TINY PURPLE EGGS for Rheumatic 
Allments). No matter how powerful a hold Rheumatism may have on the system, it succumbs to the curative 
powers of RHEUMOVOIDS. The Uric Acid is thrown out of the blood with greater rapidity and with greater 
certainty than by any other known remedy. RHEUMOVOIDS has succeeded where every other remedy has failed. 
You have only to read the testimonial below (one of many hundreds received) to realise the truth of this statement. 


y ‘6 
RHEUMOVOIDS Messrs. The Rheumovoids Com ny. St. Winifred’s, 57 Mavor Park, Lee, 3.E. THE LATEST 
‘ CURE ‘ Gentlemen,—I am syre you will be pleased to hear of ths great benetit Ihave derive! from Rheumovoids. 1 TRIUMPH OF 
have heen a martyr to rheuma‘ixm for over twenty-seven ycars, having had rheumatic fewer twice during that time, and a a 
COUT, SCIATICA, | b#ve bad doctors and medicines iunumerable, bat with no‘ult:mate relicf, aud have sometimes for months tegether been MEDICAL SCIENCE 


pM. MELDRUM & OO. Devt. F, |] 
ia saad hd +@. 7 


FLAT-FOOT | 


quite unalle to attend to business. 
LUMBAGO AND and at once ag Mil be quite enench to show what a hold chenmatism had on me Then tried a vial of RHEUMOVOIDS, SAYS A 
\ p: at once:I felt a mar m3) vement,, now, er ta, 18 one Vial, ee a new man. z 
EFFECTOREEY soncuntas i ALL RREUMATIC aitesk we beg letter igic-derd re 4 help hog in bringing ed romely Lg) other salforers Hien peamatie, i are WELL-KNOWN 
A ;ilet ceaé-om.men'ioning Pearson's f 4 erty to make w use of it you % am, gentlemen, Yours afally, (signe AD LD. 
ate particulars of case. Address: AILMENTS. = LONDON PHYSICIAN. 
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7 ‘yp pliance Makers to H. M. Government TRIAL BOX A 
| BLOOMSBURY 8T., LONDON, W.C. a 


RHEUMOVOIDS may be obtained from.all Chemistsand GET A VIAL 
Drug Stores for 2'9.a vial. or for the same sum from The 
Rheumovoids Company, 61 High Road, Lee, London, S.E. TO-DAY. 


How to spend the erate profitably and yet in a manner that will A a 
attract and: interest all the family is ofterr a question the head’ of the house y LZ 
asks himself. pp 


There is the Gramophone—the real Gramophone, made by The Gramo- 
phone and Typewriter Ltd. With the Gramophone in the house there is 
no nee@ fo. worry about your evening’s enjoyment. The Gramophone 
provides: if, oe ot 

There are Grand Opera selections by Melba, Calvé, Albani, Este, 
Tamagno, Caruso, Plangon, etc., etc. There are pianoforte solos by Grieg, 
Puno, Saint Saéns, Chammade; violin records by Kubelik, Joachim, Marte |: 
Hall, Kreisler, and little.von Vecsey. 

‘Tiere ave ballads: by Edward Lieyd, Ben Davies, John Harrison, Charles 
Suutley, Andrew Black, Plunket Greene, Perceval Allen, etc., etc. — 

There are band selections by the Coldstreams, Grenadiers, and Scots Guards, 
ete.ete. There is dance music for Waltzes, Polkas, Lancers, Two Steps, etc., ete. 

Please send us a post-card. We will’send you catalogues of all the up-to-date songs and music. The records are played by the 
mest famous singers arfd musicians the whole world over. - 


SPLENDID GRAMOPHONES AT ALL PRICES 


But write at once and ask for the address of the Music Dealer who will play them to you. 


We transact our business through a limited number of music dealers. On. receipt of your 
enquiry we shall be glad to give you the address of # Gramophone dealer who will be glad. 


to play you records and demonstrate our machines. Gawuine GrawopHone NeeoLes ARE 3010 
- IN PAPER PACKETS. Such NEEDLES SPOIL 


‘Tue GRAMOPHONE & TYPEWRITER Lrp., 
21 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


d at Berlin, Hanover, Paris Vienna, St. Petersburg, Brussels, Amsterdam, Milan, Lisbon, 
- . , Sydney, Calcutta, Barcelona, 7 Shartmuarket Street, Cape Town. 
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